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RURAL ORGANIZATION SERVICE 





The Secretary of Agriculture Studying the Problem of an Effective 
Organization of Rural Interests—Better Methods of Marketing, 
Credit Facilities, Rural Schools, the Social Side of Country 
Life—Questions To Be Considered by the Department. 





It has long been recognized that the 
weakness of agriculture, as compared 
with other interests, was in its dis- 
organization. This disorganization 
was the natural and in some sense 
necessary result, first, of the vast 
number of farms, each a_ separate 


enterprise under an independent far- 
mer; second, of the isolation of farm 
life; third, and more fundamentally 
still, of the fact that .the farmer’s 
work has brought him more intimately 
into contact with nature than with 
men, He has thus learned how to 
cooperate with nature better than 
with men; to adapt Himself to phy- 
sical conditions better than to social 
conditions. Though the isolation of 
farm life is being relieved by such 
agencies as the telephone, improved 
roads, and in prosperous neighbor- 
hoods, the automobile, yet the diffi- 
culties in the way of organization are 
still very great. But because a thing 
is difficult is no reason for not do- 
ing it. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
undertaken the task of overcoming, 
with the aid of his department, the 
enormous difficulties in the way of the 
effective organization of rural inter- 
ests, thus tending to put them on an 
equality with urban interesis, where 
the natural difficulties are much less. 
He is under no illusion as to the 
Magnitude of the undertaking, nor as 
to the time it is likely to take to 
secure solid results. To bring the 
benefits of organization to more than 
six million farmers in the United 
States, scattered as they are, and with 
diversified interests, will require 
time, hard study and hard work. But 
since this is the price which is to be 
paid, now is the time to begin pay- 
ing it. 

The General Education Board, which 
has done such notable service by lend- 
ing its financial support to the Farm- 
ers’ Co-operative Demonstration Work 
in the South, now supports this work 
of rural organization in a similar way. 
The work, however, will be carried 
O under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Congress has 
appropriated the sum of fifty thow 
Sand dollars for the support’ of the 
Ofice of Markets, and an allotment 
et forty thousand dollars from the ap- 
Pepriation for the handling, baling 
and transportation of cotton will be 
*xpended for investigations and dem- 
Sstrations in the co-operative han- 

and marketing of cotton. The 
Seerétary realizes that the marketing 
Problem is part of a wider problem 
of organization, therefore the Office of 
Markets will work in the closest co- 





operation with the rural organization 
service, 

The function of the rural organiza- 
tion service will be mainly to put such 
information at the disposal of ti 
farmers as will enable them to see (1) 
the advantages of organization, (2) 
the methods which have worked most 
efficiently where farmers are already 
organized, (3) what pitfalls are to be 
avoided in the trying out of new ex- 
periments. Thus it will be seen that 
this is not a program for the uplifting 
of the farmer. The farmer is quite 
capable of taking care of himself if 
he can be put in possession of. the 
necessary information. yenerally 
speaking, the farmer must do his own 
erganizing, and not depend upon eith- 
er financial agencies or upon govern 
mental agencies for the doing of the 
actual work. The government, how 
ever, has facilities for collecting, tab- 
ulating and spreading information 
which neither individual farmers npr 
groups of farmers possess. 


Obviously, therefore, a large part 
of the work of the rural organization 
service must be the collection, tabula- 
tion and dissemination of information 
regarding the objects to be attained 
by organization, the methods that 
have actually been found to work, and 
the methods that have been found to 
fail where tried. If this kind of in- 
formation can be spread among tlie 
farmers, the percentage of failure of 
farmers’ organizations can be greatly 
reduced, and that in itself will serve 
as a stimulus to further attempts. 

But before the farmers can be or- 
ganized, there must be clear and 
definite objects to be accomplished 
through organization. Organization 
for organization’s sake is the poorest 
kind of a program; but organization 
for a clear and worthy object is an 
excellent program. The marketing of 
farm products furnishes such a clear 
and worthy object. There must, there- 
fore, be a careful study of the best 
methods of marketing as practiced 
both here and abroad. We ought to 
know what methods have succeeded 
in giving the farmer the largest per- 
centage of the total price which the 
consumer has to pay, and, on the basi¢ 
of that information, proceed to or- 
ganize the marketing of farm produce 
in this country. 

Another clear and worthy object is 
furnished by the need for credit fa- 
cilities. Information from various 
sources shows that in \many sections 
of the country the farmer is very in- 
adequately served by the ordinary 
credit agencies. It is, therefore, im- 
portant that we find out what the cred- 
it needs of the farmers of different 


out by study of the facts as they are 
found in this country. It is also im- 
portant that we know what has been 
done in certain sections of this coun- 
try, and in certain parts of Europe, in 
the way of meeting the needs of the 
farmer. In the thira place, we need 
to know where the money is coming 
from to supply these needs, or to 
finance such credit institutions as may 
be developed. 
Il. 

But these projects, like the scien 
tific work of the department and of 
the state colleges, are designed to in- 
crease the farmers’ income and to 
promote the general prosperity of ag- 
riculture. While this is the first and 
most acute phase of the problem of 
rural life, it is only half of that prob- 
lem. It iS not only necessary that the 
farmer’s income should be increased, 
but that country life should be made 
sufficiently attractive to induce the 
farmer to remain in the country, even 
when he has a large income. In the 
past it has been generally true that 
the more prosperous agriculture was, 
the faster the farmers have moved to 
town. The problem of rural life is not 
solved, therefore, until farmers choose 
to remain in the country, even though 
they are financially well able to live in 
town. 

In those sections of the country 
where agriculture is now most pros- 
perous, and where land is most valu- 
able, we find the largest percentage 
of tenancy. The simple explanation 
is that when the farmer finds his land 
becoming so valuable through the 
prosperity of agriculture that he can 
afford to move to town, he moves, 
leaving the farm in the hands of a 
tenant. If his farm were less valu- 
able, or if agriculture were less pros- 
perous, he would stay on the farm, 
simply because he could not afford to 
retire. Now it is obviously wrong to 
try to tie the farmer to his farm or 
to try to keep him from moving te 
town by means of his poverty. The 
only right way is to increase his pros- 
perity as far as possible, and at the 
same time so increase the attractive- 
ness of country life that the farmer 
would rather live in the country than 
in the city. Then another phase, the 
rural problem, quite as important as 
the problem of the farmer’s income, 
will be solved. 

Now this problem is im some re 
spects more difficult than the purely 
economic problems of marketing and 
credit. There must be some effective 
organization of rural interests to sup- 
port an educational system in our ru- 
ral schools at least equal to those 
found in our city schools. There mus 
be organization for rural sanitation, 
which will make country life so much 
more wholesome than city life that 
people will seek the country rather 
than the city for these reasons, Sa 
itation has so improved in. the cit 
in recent years that, in spite of their 
enommous disadvantages, cities are 
becoming as wholesome places in 
which to live as country communities, 





sections are. This can only be found 


If, with their great natural advan- 






tages, country communities are not 
more wholesome than city communi- 
ties, it is because the country people 
have not known how to organize ef 
fectively for rural sanitation. 

Again the opportunities for -an 
agreeable secial life need to be grout 
ly improved in the country, and this 
will call for a high degree of co-oper- 
ation among country people. Ever 
since Aristotle it has been repeated 
by each generation that man is a so 
cial animal, and it is a common ob- 
servation that men seek those condi- 
tions under which they may associate 
with their fellows, even at a financial 
sacrifice. Therefore the promotion of 
social and intellectual opportunities 
in the country, through the organiza- 
tion of country people, must be a 
large part of the rural organization 
service. 

ITI. 

Besides the director, Messrs. L. H. 
Goddard of Ohio, and Carl W. Thomp- 
son of Minnesota, have already ac- 
cepted positions in the rural organ- 
ization service, and Mr. Charles J. 
Brand has accepted the pesition of 
chief of the Office of Markets, which 
co-operates with the rural organization 
service. He was born in 1879 in Lac 
qui-Parle County, Minnesota; was ed- 
ucated in the graded and high schools 
of South Dakota; taught in the graded 
and high schools of that state and 
Minnesota; studied in the University 
of Minnesota from 1889 to 1902, re- 
eeiving the degree of A. B. in 1902. 
For two years after graduation he 
was assistant in the Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago; has been 
connected with the Department of Ag- 
riculture since 1903; has published 
several articles and bulletins on clov- 
ers and ajlfalfas; has introduced 
through correspondence a considerable 
number of leguminous and other for- 
age plants into this country; and has 
recently been in charge of an impor- 
tant line of work having to do with 
the imprevement of marketing, grad- 
ing and handling of cotton in the 
South. He has thus made a very im- 
portant beginning in the solution of 
the problem of marketing cotton. 


Mr. Carl W. Thompson was bern in 
1879 at Evansville, Minnesota; fm- 
ished the public schools at home and 
the State High School at Alexandria, 
Minn. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, receiving 
the degree of A. B. in 1903; he secured 
his A. M. degree in Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1904. At the University of 
South Dakota he was Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics, 1906 te 1908; Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Sociology, 
1908 to 1910, 


Mr. L. H. Goddard was born in 
Washington County, Ohio, in. 1868; 
educated in the rural schools and at 
the Ohio State University, receiving 
the degree of C. E. in 1892. Practiced 
ineering until 1898. Organized 
an extension department at the Qhio 
Agricultural Experiment Station in 
1904, of which he has continued as 





chief until the present time. 
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The Pig Pen | 


LOADING THE HOGS. 





Mr. D. W. Holstlaw, writing on the | 
subject of loading hogs, gives the fol- 
lowing advice to shippers: ‘I would 
advise, don’t overload. I have been 
shipping for more than 40 years, and 
I never have known of so many hogs | 
dying in transit as the past summer. 
But my shipments have been free from | 
dead hogs. Before loading I clean the 
car, bed with sand only, and wet it} 
well. Then fill eight bags with 50) 
pounds of ice each and adjust them | 
to the cross rods in top of the car. | 
This will cool the car and keep the} 
hogs cool until they arrive at the 
yards.” 





CROPS FOR HOGS. 

Labor cost is driving farmers to the 
practice of getting along without la- 
bor wherever possible. For years far- 
mers have been harvesting portions 
of their corn crops with nogs, after 
the fields are fenced. This has 
worked well, New York Far- 
mer. 

The hogs have 


says the 


gained 30 or 33 per 
cent more rapidly than when yard- 
fed. The work by the hogs was thor- 
ough, and the fields were left clean in 
every sense. Hundreds of farmers 
have approved this scheme, and now 
after repeated trials are feeding as 
much corn the season will permit 
in this way. 

Data show that the gains are made 
somewhat more cheaply in the field 
than when the hogs are fed in the 
yard. This is due to the additional 
green feed got in a cornfield, but not 
in a feeding yard, and to the softer 
condition of the corn. 

Of course there is no labor involved 
to speak of while the hogs are in 
the cornfield, except that of keeping 
an automatic hog-watering barrel or 
tank filled with water. A few feed 
slop, which makes more labor, but 
probably pays for the labor. involved 
caused in fencing the field. 

Where 10 or acre fields are al- 
ready fenced, the charge for annual 
labor in fencing is cut down. Some 
fencing must be done to confine the 
hogs, but this may be done when the 
rush is not on. Even then this is much 
cheaper than daily feeding of corn 
from the wagon, to say nothing of 
stopping and hauling in the corn 
when there is much else that needs 
be done. 


as 


20 


| Oct 


to 





PROFITABLE WEIGHT OF HOGS. | 


| Oct. 
| Oct. 


Experiments made for the purpose 
determining the economic weight | 
of a pig show conclusively that it| 
never should be fed beyond eight or 
nine months old, and the largest profit 
is made, as a rule, in an eight, not 
exceeding 200 pounds. What is known 
as the food of support plays a very 
important part in the profit and loss | 
of large weights. Suppose, as many 
farmers say, that the pig is not to 
be fed beyond eight or nine months 
old, must take from his food an in- 
creasing amount each day, to support 
or maintain the weight already gained, | 
or else he drops back. 


of 


| Feb. 


Experiments | 








Pork Machines of a National Repu- 
tation. You win, if the last word is | 
from J.P.Vissering,Bx. 9,Alton, II). | 


Berkshire Sows. 


We are offeying some of our best herd | 
sows at haif their cost. Bred to Ideal’s | 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty 
oambies Wyandotte hen« at haif price | 

ancy White and Brown Leghorn cockerels 
Pe yo? each. Also Wyandotte cockerel« cheap. 
E. J. REED. OBLONG, ILL. _ 








Male-foot Hogs, Shetiand Ponies ape | 
Sigh-rielding Beed Corn. 
Danlap, Williamsport, 0., Box 474 


| that is 


| medium 


| made hundreds 
| feeding 


| the 


| Oct 
| Oct. 


| Oct. 


| Nov 
| Feb. 


| Feb. 
| Feb. 


| Oct. 


il 
| Feb. 


| Feb 


| 


| Oct. 2 


| Oct. 21—W 


indicate that two per cent of the live 
weight in food must be taken each 
day to support that live weight. 

If the animal weighs pounds 
|this means about 6 pounds of food 
daily or over 40 pounds per week, 
and as the only profit is the food 
applied to make new weight 
it results that over 40 pounds of 
food are consumed every week 
which no profit whatever is reaped. 
It follows that the most money can 
be made from young pigs killed at a 
— 


890 


from 


VALUE OF SKIMMILK. 


Professor Grisdale, the director 
the Canadian experimental farm, 
of experiments 
skimmilk and 
fed in 


of 
has 
in 
con- 
small 


on 
skimmilk 


pigs 


cludes that 


| quantities is worth half the weight of 
| meal, 


If skimmilk is fed to swine in 
large quantities, its value per hun 
dredweight ‘is greatly reduced. 

Very small quantities say 
pounds per day, are of little value, 
but when fed at the rate of four 
pounds per day these four pounds are 
worth two pounds of meal, as wheat 
middlings. If skimmilk is fed in un- 
limited quantities, 100 pounds of 
skimmilk not worth more than 
10 pounds of meal 


as two 


are 


ENSILAGE FOR HOGS. 


Ensilage 
winter 
shoats 
much used 
fact that it 
laxative in character 
ency to distend the 
It should not be fed 
young. 


may form a good part of 
old. It 
mostly for 

variety. It 
and has a tend- 
digestive tract. 
to sows nursing 


six months 
and liked 
provides 


over is 
the 
is 





PURE-BRED SALE DATES. 
No charge will 
this column the date and location and the 
name of manager or breeder, for sales to be 
advertised in the RURAL WORLD. 


Poland-Chinas. 
1—D. Cc. Lonergan, Florence, Neb. 
2—A. C. Stanley, Sheridan, Mo. 
10—N. R. Riggs, Lawson, Mo. 
14—Jno. Riley & Son, Cainesville, M> 
15—Frank Brummett, Carthage, Mo. 
16—W. H. Charters, Jr., Butler, Mo. 
16—Freeman & Russ, Kearney, Mo 
16—J. M. Nesbit, Aledo, Ill. 
16—W. O. Garrett, Maryville, Mo 
17—T. E Durbin, King City, Mo. 
18—Andrews Stock Farm, Lawson, Mo 
18—Jno. M. Belcher, Raymore, Mo 
2i—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 
2i—I'. M. Anderson, Lathrop, Mo. 
22—C. E. Conover, Stanberry, Mo 
23—A. B Hale, Cameron, Mo 
23—Veny Daniels, Gower, Mo 
Get. 23—Deming Ranch, Oswego, Kan 
Oct. 23—J. H. Baker, Butler, Mo.; sale at 
Appleton City, Mo. 
Oct. 24—A. J. Swingile, Leonardville, Kan 
Oct. 27—Herman Gronniger & Sons, Ben- 
dena, Kan. 
28—W. R. Webb, Bendena. Kan 
29—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Gill, Mo. 
30—Harry Wales, Peculiar, Mo 
i—F. H. Hassler, Manning, Ia. 
i—John Belcher, Raymore, Mo 
3—Joe Schneider, Nortonville, Kan 
6—W. E. Williams, Silex, Mo 
7—U. 8. Byrne, Saxton, Mo. 
5—W H. Charters, Jr, Butier, Mo. 
10—C. L. Hanna & Son, Batavia, II!. 
14—L. E. Kiein, Zeandale, Kan 
18—J. H. Harter, Westmoreland, Kan 
19—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Hill, Mo 
19—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 
19—J. L. Griffiths, Riley, Kan 
21—W. A. Baker & Sons. Butler, 
Duroc-Jderseys. 
Oct. 10—Otis P. Crammer & Son, 
ville, Ind. 
31—Prairie Gem Stock Farm 
7—E. C. Jonagan, Albany, Mo 
Nov. 8—E. C. Jonagan, Albany, Mo. 
Noy. 11—F. P. Sylvester, Hennessey, 
Jan. 24—-S. E. Wakie & Sons, 
L 


Oct 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
¢ ct 
Oct. 
Oct 
Oct 
Oct. 
Oct 
Oct. 
Oct 


Oct. 


Nov 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. Mo 


Summit 


Royal, Neb 


Nov. 


Okla 
Prophetstown, 


7—Horton & Hale, DeKalb, Mo 

13—J. A. Porterfield, Jamesport, Mo 

28—Prairie Gem Stock Farm,Royal,Neb. 
0. I. C. Swine. 

A. Gibbs, Bdina, Mo. 

E. Norman & Sons, Newtown, 


Feb. 


Oet. 13-——-L 

Oct. 14—-Geo. 
Mo. 

Oct. 15-——J. H. Harvey, Maryville, Mo 


Shorthorns. 
-~A. O. Stanley, Sheridan, Mo 
Oct. 14—C. J. McMasters, Altona, Il! 
Nov. 6—S. P. Emmons & Son, Mexico, Mo. 
Hereford Caitle. 

30-31—-Mouse! Bros., Cambridge, Neb. 
12-12—-Nebraska Hereford Breeders’ 
at Grand Island, Neb. 

Holstein Cattle. 
Yoodliawn Farm, Sterling, Ii! 
Feb. 3-4—Henry C. Giissman, Omaha, Neb 


Aberdeen- 


Dec 
| Heb 
Assn. 


ration for mature hogs or | 








| brush is to confine them to such small} 
|; areas that 


be made for announcing in | 








Angus Cattle. 
Oct. 22—W. F. Eckles, Green City, Mo. 


The Shepherd 


SHEEP ON BRUSHLANDS. 








It is possible to clear land that is 
not too densely covered with brush by 
turning sheep upon small areas of it 
at a time; but one must not look for 
the sheep to do very well upon such 
feed. They eat the brush leaves only 
because there is not enough grass 
present to satisfy them, and they do 
not get enough nourishment out of 
the leaves to make them gain well. 

Where labor is scarce, so that the 
clearing of the land would otherwise 
be expensive, and where the value of 
the land would be considerably en- 
hanced by being cleared, there can be 
little doubt that it would be a pay- 
ing proposition to use sheep to clear 
the land. Sheep usually hold their 
Own On such pasture, and _ there is 
little likelihood of on them, 
this is no way to feed sheep on which 
profits are to be made. 


loss 


Mature sheep that are good hustlers | 
do better on brushlands than do 
lambs, and the man who desires 
clear land would better use 
that are two or three years old, 
those that are younger. 

It is often more economical to use 
breeding ewes that may be kept on 
the pace from year to year than to 
buy a bunch of sheep especially for 
this purpose, but if their 
put in the pasture with 
that is, the lambs, 


sheep | 
than | 


them, they, 
must receive extra 
feed, as their mothers are not likely 
to produce much milk while on 
feed, and it neve to dwarf the 
amb for the sake little extra 
feed. 

The 


pays 
ot a 
only way to get sheep to kill 
the 
will 


find all 
Shey 


they 
grass they wish 
then “get buSy” on the brush. The 
whole field that is to be cleared 
should be fenced and then subdivided- 
ed by temporary fences into smaller 
tracts. 

The sheep should 


can not 
to eat. 


be kept in each 


}ond year. 


‘on until the field is entirely 





| small area until they have - 
nuded the brush contained 
then turned into another a 


te 
Chere, 
8d 


If the brush is heavy, so t 
little grass, about four cree 
allowed to each acre; if th 
light, so that there is he a 
grass, then more sheep houee 
lowed per acre. 

If there are any trees on this 
land, they Should be dug Out, ving 
grass should be sown as Seon as 
sible, as this helps materially to 
out the brush. It will Probably by 


| hecessary to turn sheep in a 
Second 


year in order to kill out the brush 
but, of course, there will pe More 
grass and sheep will do better the sec. 
The brushlands ought by 


| the third year to affurd good pasturs 


but | 


for either sheep or cattle, or, if a. 
sired, be cultivable. 


WORK FOR GOOD FLEECE, 


A sheep-grower can hardly make, 
graver mistake than that of STOWing 


|}sheep without regard to their fleeces 


to | 


Every ewe in the flock should be fhe 
producer of a close, uniform, elegy 
coat of wool, just as she should be 
the producer of a lusty, growthy lam) 


| The ewes that show strikingly poor 


| fleeces should 


| 


lambs are} 





|}of a cent per pound. 
such 


be weeded out of the 
flock. 


CLOVER HAY FOR SHEEP, 

The cheapest source of forage for 
sheep is clover hay. Allow $5 per ton 
as the cost of this hay, or one-fourth 
To keep the 
sheep doing well on clover alone it 
would be necessary to feed them about 
four pounds of it per 100 pounds of 
sheep. This means that the forage 
feeding would cost one cent per day 
for each 100 pounds of sheep. 


The RURAL WORLD has a large 
number of subscribers in the live 
stock business. If you have surplus 
sheep, hogs or cattle for sale let them 
know it by running a little card in 
this paper. Classified ads. 1 centa 
word. Display rates on application. 
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~ The Dairy 


THE TEN COW DAIRYMAN. 


Prof. C. A. Larsen of the Dairy De- 
partment Pennsylvania State College 
has the following to say about dairy 
cows and the ten-cow dairyman: 


“The average production of the 
cows of the United States is too low. 
Less than 160 pounds of butterfat is 
produced per cow per year. These 
same cows could be 260 pound pro- 
ducers by proper feeding and man- 
agement. The five and ten cow dairy- 
man is given the credit for keeping 
down the average production. He 
does not feel that he can afford to go 
to the trouble of balancing his “ations 
nor to the expense of studying the 
most approved methods. 

“His failure to attend such shows 
as the National Dairy Show is a nota- 
ble example of this. Some do and 
are benefited, but this class of dairy- 
men which should be the backbone of 
our great dairy industry stay at home 
and say: ‘Let the other fellow go, he 
has 30 or 49 cows and can afford it.’ 

“The National Dairy Show is a 
great educational institution. More 
practical, useful and valuable infor- 
mation can be obtained in a week at 
a show of that kind than in any other 
way. It is a short course for dairy 
men, The Dairy Show is now in its 
eighth year and its patronage is con 
stantly increasing. The one notice- 
able fact about this attendance is 
that it is made up of the men from 
the larger farms. Producers of pure 
bred animals and the large milk pro- 
ducers come in large numbers but the 
men who are only producing a com- 
paratively small amount of milk, the 
men who are delivering this milk to 
the creamery or cheese factory and 
the men who are making butter on 
the farm apparently do not appreciate 
the value of the show. The most 
good will be accomplished when this 
class of farmers take advantage of 
the Dairy Show. To them there are 
even more lessons to be learned than 
for the large producers. The value of 
meeting the most successful dairy- 
men from various parts of the coun- 
try and having an opportunity to dis- 
cuss difficulties and learn new meth- 
ods can not be over-estimated; but 
besides this there is an opportunity 
to see the best stock that is in the 
country; to observe the methods used 
by the best feeders and breeders, and 
from a direct and visible standpoint 
there is an opportunity to see every 
line of equipment from the largest 
building to the smallest utensil. 
Building materials, silos of various 
Makes, fences, stable devices, dairy 
house building and equipment are only 
a sample of the exhibits that were on 
display at the last show. Different 
Makes would be seen side by side and 
therefore easily compared. No doubt 
Many of the visitors more than pay 
the expense of their trip through a 


purchase made intelligently after 
comparing various kinds of equip- 
ment. 


“The dairy meetings “especially de- 
Signed for the dairy farmer, lectures 
aid demonstrations in the handling 
nd caring for animals on the farm, 





the making of butter and the milking 
machine in operation are only a few 
of the attractions. 

“To the man who only has a few 
animals the expense of attending the 
show may be prohibitive. In a case 
of this kind communities could to 
advantage arrange to send delegates, 
providing their expenses, and then at 
meetings during the winter the vari- 
ous subjects of most interest could 
be discussed. The Dairy Show with 
a following of this kind would be the 
greatest dairy school in the world.” 

The National Dairy Show is to be 
held this year October 23 to November 
Ist at Chicago. 





SUMMER BUTTERMAKING. 





Buttermaking on the farm in hot 
weather has always been difficult, and 
the same holds true in many of the 
creameries. Heat injures the grain 
or body of the butter directly and the 
flavor indirectly. A good body can be 
obtained at any time of the year if the 
temperature of the cream is low 
enough. Ice will take care of that. 
If ice is not used, well or spring wa- 
ter will answer the purpose if cool 
enough. 

A few farmers have cellars so clean 
and cool that churning can be done 
successfully all through the extreme 
hot weather. Those who churn on 
the ground floor can do vastly better 
work by churning early in the morn- 
ing. The early morning air has al- 
most magic gifts in this respect. But 
how avoid a bad flavor? More than 
twenty different kinds of germs have 
been found in milk by scientists. 
Most of them are harmless; some are 
beneficial. But even the helpful 
germs, the lactic acid germs, will 
spoil the cream if given time enough. 
makes delicious butter, 


Ripe cream 
but when overripe has a nauseous 
flavor. The secret of the whole mat- 


ter is to churn before it becomes over- 
ripe. 

There are three practices that have 
been proved helpful: First, churn 
early and often, so that fermentation 
will not have time to progress too far. 
Second, hold the cream cold enough 
to retard souring. Third, skim a rich 
cream with as little milk as possible. 
It is the milk serum, not the butter 
fat, which is food for the germs. 


A dairy house is needed, and a 
cement floor. If built of hollow 
cement blocks, all the better. A 


small gasoline engine will run the 
separator and the churn and pump 
water. Turn the separator screw so 
as to skim a thick cream; set the can 
of cream in a tank of cold water in the 
dairy house, this water being kept 
fresh and cold by the engine, and the 
overflow running out for stock 
Twice a week take the cream cans out 
of the tank, mix the cream thorough- 
ly and let it warm up. At night set 


it back in the cold water tank and) 


early next morning churn it. This 
method will work successfully. In a 
large dairy churning can be done ev- 
ery day and ripening vats and com- 
bined churns are in order. 

If one has no separator I am sorry 
for him. Get one at once if possible; 
and if not, secure as thick cream by 
the gravity process as you can. If 
neither ice nor cold water is at hand, 
a good cellar is the recourse. If you 


use. | 


have not a good cellar, nor ice, nor | 


cold water, making good butter in hot 
weather is out of the question. Fail 
ure is sure. Get the conveniences. 
The essential conveniences are few 
and simple, as mentioned above, If 
one has them he is master of the sit- 
uation.—W. H. 

If you have dairy cattle or calves 
for sale, send us a short ad. We can 
sell them for you. One cent a word. 


iloss of 








Cattle 


DON’T SELL COWS AND HEIFERS. 
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E. G. Bennett, State Dairy Com- 
missioner, says: “It seems that stock 
in some sections of the state is now, 
or will, dwiing the winter suffer for 
want of feed if not disposed of. If 
sold on account of feed shortage they 
are almost sure to be sold at a great 
sacrifice, causing a loss not only to 
their owners but to the stock industry 
of the state also. It is up to the 
business men and farmers to stop 
these sacrifices, and it can be done 
through co-operation and by putting 
forth some efforts. 


“In 1911 Wisconsin suffered a} 
drouth. Hay sold for $25 per ton, 
and many cattle buyers took advan- 


tage of these conditions and bought 
cows in that state for far less money 


than they were worth. Before it was 
too late the bankers and business 
men got together and arrangements 
were made whereby train loads of 


feed were shipped into the state and 
turned to the farmer at actual cost, 
not only stopping the sacrifices but 
keeping in the state an 
state can afford to lose. 
England also suffered a drouth and 
hundreds of milch cows were shipped 
from those states, causing a great loss 
to cow owners and the dairy industry 


of that country. Wisconsin surely | 
profited by the experience of New 
England. 


“There is no doubt there are many 
cows in Missouri that do not pay for 
their feed. This class of cows is a 
source of expense any year and well 
sold at almost any price. But good 
profitable cows and immatured heifers 


should not be sold for less than their | 


true value, if at all. It has been 


my observation for years that the far- | 


mers of Missouri have sold their good 
cows and heifers too cheap. Many of 
them are shipped annually to other 
dairy states, sold profitably at auc- 
tion after -all shipping expenses have 
been added and are utilized at a profit 
by their final owners in practical 
service. It is all right to 
other fellow have the cow that does 
not pay her board, but 
time we were finding out the real 
worth of good cows and untried heif 
ers. : 

“There are several states in 
Union where crops are aimost, if not 
quite, equal to the average of the 
past ten years. There will be feed 
for sale in those states the same as 
we have during a normal 
seems to me far better for our far- 
mers who are short of feed to 
essary, rather than sell their stock 
for 30 to 50 per cent 
actual worth, as I have known some 
to do within the past ten days. 

“At the preset time Missouri is far 
from what her standard should be 
as a dairy state. It is imperative 
that this industry be increased, but 
impossible to do so without more 
cows. So if conditions are as serious 
as reported in dry 
action is taken to relieve them, the 
forced selling of cows will not only 
greatly retard our increase in dairy 
products, but we will be a long time 
getting back to our present number 
of cows and in recovering from the 
the cattle industry 
state. I know of no better way that 
our dairy department can better save 
the state at this time than to co 
operate with the business men and 


farmers in the dry sections and take! 


such action as is necessary to relieve 
the present situation. To this end, 
would advise that those interested 
write this department at once, ad 
dressing Dairy Commissioner, Carth- 
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age, Mo., so that a meeting can be 
arranged and plans perfected to 
take care of the situation to the best 
interests of all concerned. 

Issued from office of Secretary Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture, Co- 
lumbia, Mo. 





SHALL CATTLE BE FED IN THE 
STALL OR IN THE OPEN? 





We are asked: “Do experiments 
show that jit is better to feed cattle 
on the land or to feed in the barn 
and distribute the manure with 
| spreader in the spring?” 
| This is an old problem, and no pos- 
| itive answer can be given that will fit 
jall cases. It is pretty well estab 
| lished by experiments thai cattle fed 
heavily for beef will do better im the 
open field than in the stable. It is 
even doubtful if a shed to protect the 
cattle in bad weather will cause them 
to do enough better to pay the added 
expense. 

It is also pretty well established 
that the manure is best handled when 
it is dropped where it is wanted by 
the cattle. It is true that the feed 
racks must be moved as often as nec- 
| essary to have the manure properly 
distributed, but less of the manure is 
lost in this way than by any other 
method, and there is no expense of 
handling it, which is an important ad- 
vantage. On the other hand, unless 
the land is sandy, the tramping by 
the cattle may do the soil consider- 
able injury and the feeding is also 
done at greater expense in the open. 

If the cattle are fed in the stable. 
considerable bedding must be used 
for the comfort of the cattle and te 
save the liquid manure. When the 
land is light enough not te be im 
jured by tramping—and if it is light 
|enough the tramping may be actu- 
ally’ beneficial—we advise feeding in 
the open and in no case would we 
feed in a closed stable. If the cattle 
are fed in the stable, they should 
have the run of a yard, or preferably 
an open shed, but this is more useful 
for the protection of the manure 
than for the cattle—Progressive 
Farmer. 


| 


| 
| 


BREEDING OF PURE BRED DAIRY 
CATTLE. 





Seven hundred and fifty dollars for 
a Colorado-bred yearlizg bull is the 
long price which a youngster from 
the Wooderoft Holstein Herd at Pu- 
eblo brought recently. This is net the 
record price which Colorado bred 
herd-headers have brought, $2500 hav- 
ing been paid for a young Jersey bull 
ef Colorado breeding a few years ago, 
but it indicates the possibilities of the 
breeding business for the man who 
will handle pure bred dairy cattle of 
|} high quality in the Rocky Mountain 
section 

The fact that the high altitude, dry 
climate, and abundant alfalfa of the 
Rocky Mountain region develops su- 
perior constitution and vigor, makes 
western bred dairy bulls most desir- 
able to head herds and the demand 
for them is great. 

Eastern breeders have overlooked 
the recent dairy development of the 
West, and partieularly the demand for 
pure bred sives for grading up herds 
and the field is an open one which 
Western breeders are unable to sup- 
ply at this time, to say nothing of 
the increased demands of the future. 
| Western farmers who start now in 
the business of breeding pure bred 
dairy cattle will be richly rewarded,— 
B. G D. Bishop, Secretary Colorado 
Dairymen’s Association, 
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Leforce Bros., of Vinita, Okla., had 
six cars of steers averaging 950 Ibs. 
each. his big bunch of cattle was 
sold by Stewart, Son & McCormack 
at $7.15 per hundred. 






Albert Sherer of Audrain County, 
Mo., had two loads of 700-pound heif- 
ers on the market Wednesday, which 
were sold at $8.65 per cwt. by Wood- 
son-Fennewald L. S. Com. Co. 





T. F. Bond, of Macoupin County, IIL, 
was on the National Stock Yards mar- 
ket Monday with a load of 160-pound 
hogs, which were sold by Moody Com- 
mission Co. at $9.00 per hundred. 

Shannon Bros., heavy live stock 
shippers of Noble, Ill., were represent- 
ed on Monday’s market with a load 
of mixed cattle and calves, which were 
sold at top prices by Henry Commis- 
sion Co. . 

Top hogs at $9.15 were sent over the 
scales on Monday for A. D. Young, a 
progressive stockman of Greene Coun- 













ty, Mo. Mr. Young favored the Na- 
tional L. S. Com. Co. with the con- 
signment. 








Baffle Bros., leading Tennessee ship- 
pers, marketed a mixed car of cattle 
on the National Stock Yards market 
Monday. The consignment was han- 
died very satisfactorily by Henry 
Commission Co. 

W. E. Duncan, of St. Clair County, 
Mo., was on the National Stock Yards 
market Friday with a load mixed 
hogs, including 61 head_at $8.75, sold 
by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Live Stock 
Commission Co. 

Neely & Chandler, of Boone County, 
Mo., was on Monday’s market with 
with a load of 67 hogs, averaging 252 
pounds, which were sold by the Ship- 
pers Live Stock Commission Co. at 
$9.00 per hundred. 

Paisley & Abernathy of Pulaski, 
Tenn., were represented on Monday’s 
market with a load of 52 steers, which 
were soid at 7.75 per hundred through 
the agency of Stewart, Son & McCor- 
mack Commission Co. 

R. W. Holland, of Morgan County, 
Ala., contributed two loads of cattle 
to the National Stock Yards market 
Monday, which were sold to good ad- 
vantage by Milton-Marshall Live 
Stock Commission Co. 

Meadows & j3weeney, of Pattons- 
burg, Mo., were represented on Fri- 
day’s market by a shipment of 60 
hogs, averaging 212 pounds, which 
were sold by Moody Commission Com- 
pany at $8.85 per hundred. 

C. W. Lay, a big shipper from Fay- 
ette, Mo., was at the National Stock 
Yards Monday with a load of 1212- 
pound steers which were sold by the 
Henry Commission Company at $8.40 
per hundred, which was considered a 
very good sale. 

D. C. Kinney, of Macoupin County, 
Iil., was on Monday’s National Stock 
Yards market with two cars of mixed 
cattle, which brought very good re- 
turns for that class cattle. They were 
sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Live 
Stock Commission Co. 

Illinois was in the lime-light on 
Monday in the sale of lambs at $7.50 
and fat sheep at $4.25, both trans- 
actions standing as the premier sales 
of the day. The National Live Stock 
Commission Co. sold them for §S. F. 
Wilhite of Greene County. 


Dobbins Bros., of Saline County, 
Mo., marketed 44 steers, averaging 
1143 pounds Monday, at $8.60, through 
the agency of the Shippers Live Stock 
Commission Co. Dobbins Bros. are 
the most extensive shippers of cattle 
and hogs from their county. 

C. H. Bailey, of Marion County, 
Iowa, gave evidence of Iowa ability to 













































ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 





furnish good hogs by consigning a 
foad of 227-pound porkers to Monday’s 
market, that were sold by the Na- 
tional Live Stock Com. Co. at $9.15, 
the extreme top of the market. 


Judge J. W. Beagles, judge of the 
Audrain County Court, was represent- 
ed on Wednesday’s market with one 
car of 950-pound yearling steers and 
heifers mixed, which were sold at 
$8.85 per hundred by Woodson-Fenne- 
wald Live Stock Commission Co. 


Henry Andre of Cole County, Mo., 
ex-warden of the State Penitentiary, 
was on the market last Tuesday with 
a consignment of 20 steers. They av- 
eraged 1240 pounds, and were sold for 
$8.80 per hundred by Woodson-Fenne- 
wald Live Stock Commission Co. 

T. N. & W. N. McFadden, of Fay- 
eyye County, Tenn., were represented 
on Monday’s market with a load of Ten- 
nessee cattle, which were sold through 
the agency of Milton-Marshall Com- 
mission Co. Messrs. McFadden are 
extensive shippers from that state. 

W. B. Curtis, of Waverly, Ill., was 
at the National Stock Yards last 
Wednesday with two cars of Pole- 
Angus steers, averaging 1240 pounds, 
of his own feeding. They were sold 
by Woodson-Fennewald Live Stock 
Commission Co. at $9.10 per hundred. 

Roberts & Weesen of Moniteau 
County, Mo., were represented on 
Monday’s market with a shipment of 
21 steers, averaging 1180 pounds that | 
were sold at $8.75 by Moody Commis- | 
sion Co. Mr. Weesen feeds the finest | 
cattle shipped to the National Stock 
Yards. 
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Third National Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FOR REAL RESULTS SHIP TO US 


WHY EXPERIMENT WHEN REAL SERVICE CAN 
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= BE HAD AT THE SAME COST? 

$ _ We are equipped to serve Shippers of Live Stock as well as 

¢ it is possible for a Commission House to do. 

$ We thank you in advance for the privilege of handling your 

$ next consignment, to convince you of our ability. 

RS HENRY COMMISSION CoO., 

é J. L. Henry, Manager. 
Mhssecectetecetetoctetocaetoeeetete-ieteeeatetonteteeeeatesoateteceeteteatetoeeteceeteceetetectetecoegetectecetehegly 
S. TOM BOOTHE FRANK G. MeCHESNEY WILLIAM J. RICE 


UNION LIVE STOCK COMMISSION CO, 


SELLERS OF 


CATTLE, HOCS AND SHEEP 


EXPERT SALESMEN IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
Long Distance Phones: Bell, Bridge 561; Kinloch, St. Clair 465. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 




















I. Rederer, a prosperous shipper 
from Jefferson County, Mo., was rep- 
resented on Monday’s market with a 
mixed load of cattle which were sold 


ni NALLEY-WELLS LIVE STOCK COM. CO. 


ers-Mann Live Stock Commission Co NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS. 
at a price which was very satisfactory | FOr the Sale of CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP 


to Mr. Rederer. WE BUY STOCK CATTLE AND SHEEP ON ORDERS» 
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HESS THE HOG MAN! 


Get in touch with this live, up-to-the-minute HUSTLER! Ship him your hogs when 
anticipating UNUSUAL RESULTS. AMBITIOUS, ENERGETIC and CAPABLE of 
handling them to your entire satisfaction. ’ 


IT iS NOT BECAUSE 
We argue them into it, or because of friends, BUT because we Pay STRICT ATTENTION 
to the Smallest details, such as DOCKING, FEEDING and WEIGHING, and CRIPPLES 
and THROW-OUTS. Our tireless efforts and definite purpose to BENEFIT our Clients 
have proven a winner. 

This “SERVICE” has appealed to and pleased the most exacting shippers, who require 
the HIGHEST MARK OF EFFICIENCY. That is WHY this firm continues to grow in 
universal favor and patronage. 

HESS’ RECORD will probably stand for some time unbeatable! Starting the 1st of 
May he has built up one of the largest Hog Trades on the St. Louis market. Every month— 
FIVE CONSECUTIVE MONTHS—have showed a handsome increase, and this month is 
proving the BANNER MONTH, because HESS SATISFIES that DESIRE for RESULTS! 


DON’T ENVY THE HESS SHIPPER—BE ONE. 
No use envying our shippers because they get just a little better results. Don’t think 
they get RESULTS because they havea “PULL.” The only “PULL” they have is “HESS 
SERVICE,” and where we PULL for one, WE PULL FOR ALL. 


TO OUR MANY HOG SHIPPERS 

We want you to also SHIP US YOUR CATTLE AND SHEEP. We are ESPE- 
CIALLY EQUIPPED now to handle YOUR ENTIRE BUSINESS ADVANTAGE- 
OUSLY, We are POSITIVELY SURE wecan please you in these two Departments 
equally as well as we have in the Hog House. If we were not ABSOLUTELY CERTAIN 
we wouldn’t dare ask your consignments, thereby risking your loyal friendship, which has 
made us a STRONG CONTENDER for the BANNER HOG BUSINESS of the yards. 
The live wires have to connect to make the BUSINESS BUZZER work. Tell your agent 
to bill them to us, as you want connection with “HESS, THAT RESULT PRODUCER.” 
We thank you for past favors, and hope for a continuance of same. 


HESS COMMISSION COMPANY 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 
BR a a a a ee st es es ee a 


ESTABLISHED 1899. 
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Tim Waters of Ralls County, Mo., 
had two loads of 1453-pound steers on 
Monday’s National Stock Yards mar- 
ket, which were sold at $8.90 by Fry, 
Hanna & Harrison Commission Co. 
Mr. Waters says he likes the St. Louis 
market very much compared to the 
Chicago market. 

Seven cars Qf hogs from a single 
shipper and on a single days is an 
achievement to be proud of. They 
came from T. L. Miller of Montgom- 
ery County, !owa, the state where 
they know how to make good ones. 
The National Live Stock Com. Co. 
sold this consignment Monday. 

Teagardner & Prey, of Wayne Coun- 
ty, Iowa, were on Monday’s market. 
with a load of heavy hogs, which sold 
at a good figure compared with Chi- 
cago’s prices. These hogs were sold 
by the Hess Commission Company, as 
is a very large per cent of the Iowa 
hogs that come to this market. 

Griffith Bros., of Knox County, Mo., 
had one load of hogs on Monday’s 
market which sold at $9.10 by Milton- 
Marshall Commission Co. This was 
the first load of hogs shipped over the 
new railroad which connects Shelbina 
and Novelty. The road is about 10 
miles long and is owned by farmers 
in that vicinity. 

E. E. Hafer, Claunch, Ark.; J. T. 
Williams, Senatobia, Miss., and J. M. 
Mhoon of Wyman, Ark., were a few 
of the consigners of southern cattle in 
the native division this week, show- 
ing their efforts to eradicate the cat- 
tle tick are successful. They consigned 
their cattle, which were mixed loads, 
to Clay, Robinson & Co. 

G. A. Brownfield of Cooper County, 
Mo, was on Monday’s market with 
three cars of cattle. He has had nine 
loads of cattle on the St. Louis mar- 
ket within the last week. He has been 
the largest shipper of native cattle 
to this market for the past ten years. 

His shipments are all handled by 
* Woodson-Fennewald Live Stock Com- 


“mission Co. 


William Rexroat, of Arenzville, Ill. 
had a consignment of hogs on Fri- 
day’s market which sold at $8.80. Sat- 
urday he had another load on the 
market, which were sold at $8.72% 
per hundred. Both shipments were 
sold through the agency of Blakely- 
Sanders-Mann Live Stock Commission 
Company. These were considered 
very good prices. 

8S. O. Witt of Adams County, III. 
one of the live wires in the cattle 
shipping and grain business of Golden, 
was here Friday with a double deck 
of hogs which were sold by Keys Com. 
Co. at various satisfactory prices. Mr. 
Witt is one of the. firm of Witt Bros., 
of Golden, IIL, and reports the corn 
crop in that vicinity as about two- 
thirds of a crop. 

W. E. Bain of Christian County, 
Mo., marketed one load of 216-pound 
hogs Monday at the National Stock 
Yards. The hogs were good ones and 
brought $9.15 per hundred, which was 
the top of Monday’s hog market. The 
Sale was made by Henry Commission 
Company, and Mr. Bain, who accom- 
panied the shipment was more than 
pleased with results. 

John St. Clair of Cole County, Mo., 
Came in last week with 28 head of 
yearling steers, averaging 1066 Ibs. 
They were sold through the agency of 
Woodson-Fennewald Live Stock Com- 
Mission Co, at $9.30 per hundred, the 
top of the market this year for any 
kind of steers. In this issue of the 
RURAL WORLD will be found a pic- 
ture of this bunch of fine cattle. 

Friend Bros., extensive shippers of 
Wright County, Mo., were represented 
1 Monday’s National Stock Yards 
Market with a load of cattle. They 
Were fortunate enough strike a de 
Cent cattle market and got out with 
Very satisfactory returns. Friend 





Bros. are the most extensive live 
stock shippers of Wright County and 
are staunch supporters of the Hess 
Commission Company. 


% 

e 

“ 

In R. A. Sellers of Pulaski County,|@® 
Mo., the St. Louis market has an ar-| @ 
dent supporter—one whose business | @® 
during the course of a year is of no|@ 
little importance. He had in his usual | @ 
consignment this week, signalizing his ' @ 
trip by topping the feeding cattle | 
market on Monday with 22 head of | ¢ 
good Southwest Missouri steers, aver- @ 
aging 892 pounds at $7.40. The Na-|¢ 
tional Live Stock Commission as 





oe 
“ 

: | 

Boone Bros., of Marion County, Mo., | 

were represented on the National| g 
Stock Yards market with six cars of| » 
Panhandle yearlings and steers mixed | gy 
last week. The yearlings averaged | 4 
757 pounds-and sold at $8.90, through | gy 
the agency of Woodson-Fennewald | 4 
Live Stock Commission Co. This was| gm 
the largest drove of yearlings sold on! & 
this market this year at this high|g 
price. These cattle were raised on| 


their ranch in Oklahoma and fed in|gm 


Marion County, Mo. | 


pany handled the consignment. 


Price Bros., of Audrain County, Mo., e 
marketed a consignment of two-year-|* 
old branded Panhandle Hereford | @ 
steers at the National Stock Yards|* 
Monday that brought him $9.00 per'| 
hundred, the top of the market. The} 
shipment included 32 steers averaging a 
1308 pounds. They were sold by 
Woodson-Fennewald Live Stock Com-| 


2, 
.— 


Cattle Department 
J. W. Sanders 
H. B. Sanders 
F. F. Hunniger 
W. E. Talkington 
Geo. Tipton 


Office 


Established 1872 


BLAKELY-SANDERS-MANN CO. 


Live Stock Commission Merchants 


All Stock Consigned to Us Will Receive Our 


Personal 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Reference: 





NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 
ILLINOIS 


Phone: 
Bell, Bridge 50. 


All Our Salesmen Are Members of the Firm 


F. L. Ballard 
Clara Lynch 


The National Stock Yards National Bank 


Sct Ott CRC CRC RC EC RCC RCE RCC EOS 


Hog Department 
H. W. Mann 
Mike Daley 

Sheep Department 
D. P. Collins 


Incorporated 1890 


Attention 


Phone: 
Kinloch, St. Clair 1941 
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mission Co. The steers were their | 
own feeding, having had them on a ing 
full feed since February 15. 
were finished 
ground alfalfa and molasses feed. 


Dawson Bros., the well-known live|souri and fed at their farm. 
stock shippers of Pike County, Mo.,|string of hogs netted $8,000.00. 


| 





272 pounds that brought $8.80, 


They| which was the extreme top for that 
on shelled corn and/ weight hogs. 


The remainder of these 


hogs were bought in southwest Mis- 


This 
This 


were represented on Friday’s market} is the biggest shipment fed and owned 
with a shipment of 445 hogs of their! by one firm ever sold on this market. 


own feeding, which were sold -by the/R. 


L. Dawson, who accompanied the 


Shippers Live Stock Commission Co.| shipment, is a representative of Pike 
at prices ranging from $8.60 to $9.05| County in the State Legislature, and 





per hundred. 
one load of choice heavy hogs weigh- the 


In this consignment was|is a leading citizen as well as one of 


largest feeders in the state. 





ST. LOUIS HOG PRICES HIGHEST. 





Shippers who patronize the St. 
Louis National Stock Yards are get- 
ting the best prices for their hogs. 
For months the bulk of sales here 
have above all other Western points, 
says the Live Stock Reporter. Here’s 
how St. Louis and Chicago compare 
Monday: 


Market. Monday’s Bulk. 
ee. eee $8.75 to $9.00 
POS ee, oe 8.20 to 8.80 
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WE SOLD the above cattle at $9.30; average weight, 1,066 lbs. 
shipped by John Sinclair, Cole County, Mo. This is the top for cattle sold so far during 1913, 
except one car of 1,108-lb. steers, which we sold Tuesday, Sept. 23, at $9.35 for Dubert Bros., 
of Audrain County, Mo. 


If you want good prices for your cattle, hogs and sheep, give us your business. We 
gladly refer you to any one for whom we have ever sold stock. 


WOODSON-FENNEWALD L. S. COM. CO. 


National Stock Yards, Illinois. 
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They were fed and 


We hold the world’s record at National Stock Yards, Illinois, for having sold the 
highest-priced cattle ever sold in the history of this market, which is $10.80. 
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SEED CORN 


JOHNSON COUNTY WHITS. 


We grow it, and only offer what is 
wn on eur own farm, from the very 
it seed. No one has better seed, and 

es one 4 age | Me i eee eet 
cheaper. ces: Crated ears, $3. r 
bushel, select shelled, $2.5¢ per bushel 
A few bushels of Boone County White, 
same prices. Better order early. 


c. D. Lyen, R1. Georgetown, Ohie. 


Horticulture 


AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY. 











President Wallace R. Pierson called 
the executive committee of the Am- 
erican Rose Society together at a 
meeting in New York City, going par- 
ticularly into the proposed work to be 
done regarding the establishing of a 
Rose Test Garden in the city of 
Washington. The committee in 
charge of this work were appointed 
at the annual meeting and were as 
follows: Messrs. Robert Pyle, Patrick 
O’Mara and W. F. Gude. Mr. Gude, 
being located in the city of Washing- 
ton, had followed up the matter, be- 
ing in touch with the men in charge 
of this particular work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The plan as outlined is a garden of 
some two acres located at Arling- 
ton Heights, Va. Mr. Mulford of the 
Department of Agriculture is the man 
in charge. The permanent rose gar- 
den committee appointed at the Aug- 
ust meeting of the rose society in 
Minneapolis is composed of Messrs. 
Alex Cummings, Jr., Hartford, Conn.; 
Theodore Wirth of 
Minn.; Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa. 

This committee has been requested 
to prepare plans for a rose garden 
upon the broadest lines to _ in- 
quire into the conditions of the fam- 
ous rose gardens of Europe, as well 
as those already established in this 
country, and to report back to the 
executive committee for approval. 

Prof. Liberty H. Bailey of Cor- 
nell University took up with the Am- 
erican Rose Society the desirability 
of having at Ithaca a test garden, 
which could particularly try out the 
varieties most fitted for the latitude 
of the eastern and northern country. 

Minneapolis has started arose gar- 
den which was visited by the rose so- 
ciety while attending the conventain 
through Prof. of Horticulture Blake 
at New Brunswick, N. J., has a 
like project in view. The executive 
committee directed that a letter be 
sent to these three parties asking 
for subjection of plans to be car- 
ried out. 

The prize winners at the Hartford 
Test Garden in June were as follows: 
E. G. Hill Co., Richmond, Ind.; John 
Cooke, Baltimore, Md.; Peter Hender- 
son & Co., New York City; Lowe & 
Shawyer, Uxbridge, England; A. N. 
Pierson, Cromwell, Conn. Shatemuc 
Nurseries, Barrytown, N. Y.; Conrad 
& Jones, West Grove, Pa.; Hoopes 
Bros. & Thomas, West Chester, Pa. 
They received the silver medals and 
certificates of merit awarded by the 
American Rose Society. 

The secretary has been gathering 
from American rosarians a list of 
roses originated in America, the va- 
riety, name and date. The meeting 
directed that this work be continued 
and the result as far as obtained be 
published in the Annual Bulletin as 
an official list. 

The committee adjourned to 
the second Monday in October. 

BENJAMIN HAMMOND, 
Secretary. 


meet 


City of Beacon, N. Y. 


Canada’s forest area is about 500,- 
000,000 acres. 


Minneapolis, |" 


CORN FOR SEED. 





If the farmers are to have a good 
corn crop in 1914, it is time to lay 
plans for it now. Every corn crop 
starts with the gathering of seed. The 
difference in yield of next year’s corn 
crop resulting from seed gathered at | 
the proper time in the proper way, | 
and the seed as ordinarily handled, 
may mean many bushels per acre. 

The best time to gather seed corn 
is before the first killing frost, which 
in Minnesota usually comes between 
September 10 and 20. In a normal | 
season, if the corn is acclimated, it | 
should be far enough along toward | 
maturity so that good seed may be} 
gathered at this time. Most farmers 
know that, to get best resulis from | 
seed corn, it should be gathered be- | 
fore the corn is ready for husking. 

When a large proportion of the 
earlier ears show the dent beginning | 
to harden, the seed-corn day has ar- | 
rived. The pest part of the field 
should be worked first, examining ev- 
ery hill with the eye at least. When- 
ever a desirable seed ear is found, it 
should be gathered, providing it is 
produced on a hill that has a full 
stand of corn. No seed «ar should be 
gathered from hills of corn with less 
than three well-developed stalks. 


It wil: be noticed that the larger 
and more fully developed ears are 
produced on the hills that have from 
one to two stalks. It is undesirable 
to use these ears for seed, as their 
size can be accounted for from the 
fact that they had less competition in 
life, rather than inherent tendency to 
produce heavily. 

Seed-corn gathering should be re- 
garded as a specific duty that must 
be performed on a certain day, and as | 
soon as that day comes, all other 
work must be dropped and all turned 
into the cornfield to gather seed. In 
no other way can the best results be 
secured.—L. B. Bassett, Minnesota 
Station. 








FILLING THE SILO. 

Under normal conditions corn is | 
ready to be put in the silo when the | 
grain is dented and glazed but still 
soft enough to be broken with the 
thumb nail. At this stage the lower 
leaves of the plant and the outside of 
the shuck will have turned brown and 
the corn is practically matured but 
still contains moisture enough to pack 
well in the siio. 

It is doubtful if there is any place 
on the upland of Missouri where the 
condition of this year’s corn crop is 
anything like the normal. This makes 
it diffiicult to say this year just what 
is the right stage to cut the corn in- 
tended for silage. The Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture gives the following 
directions for filling silos. The best 
practice to follow is to allow the ear 
to mature as much as possible and at 
the same time retain enough moisture 
in the plant to allow the corn to pack 
well in the silo. In some sections the 
corn will have to be cut when in the 
late milk stage. In = sections the 
rain probably will revive the corn so 
that it can be permitted to stand in 
the field and become more mature. 
Where a good water supply is avail- 
able the corn can be cut later than 
otherwise and wet as it is being pu’ 
in the silo by turning a stream of | 
water in the blower. However, it is 
not wise to depend too much upon this | 
method of adding moisture to the sil- 
age. It frequently happens that farm- 
ers put in corn that is too ripe and do 
not add enough water. The result is 
mouldy silage. There is very little 
danger of adding too much water. 

Before filling the silo tlfe walls 
should be swept clean. If it is a stave; 
silo the hoops should be tightened. ° 
It will generally be necessary to loos-; 














| very dry not less than two men should 


Crain, Clover and Crass 


SEEDS 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
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THE GROCOD 


ILE WRENCH 


All Around Handy Tool for Home, Farm and Shop 


FREE With One Yearly Subscription to 
Colman’s Rural World 
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DIES 


RE-THREADING 


BEFORE 





PIPE WRE 
AFTER _ 


Six Handy Farm Tools in One 
THE CROCODILE WRENCH is drop forged from the finest tool steel and 


scientifically tempered. Every Wrench guaranteed against breakage. 


5% inches long and weighs ten ounces. 
A pipe wrench, a nut wrench, a scre 
up and re-threading rusted and battered 


It is 


w driver and three dies for cleaning 
threads; also for cutting new threads 


on blank bolts. Dies will fit all bolts used on standard farm machinery. 
Teeth and dies are case-hardened in bone-black, making them hard and 


keen. 


The dies on this wrench alone would cost $1.50, and would be worth more 
than that to every farmer, as they would often save valuable time, besides an 


extra trip to town for repairs. 
Requires no adjustment; never slip 


s; is simple and always ready for use. 


Will work in closer quarters than any other wrench. 
Handy tool to carry on a binder, reaper, mower, etc. 

Handy for removing all removable calks. 

Light, strong, compact and easily carried in the hip pocket. 
A convenient household wrench. A real farm tool. 


Sent, postage prepaid, with one yea 
RAL WORLD, $1.00. 


rly subscription to COLMAN’S RU. 


Send in your order at once. 








moisture and swell. The corn should 
be cut in one-half or one-inch lengths. 
It should be well tamped. At a time 
like this when the corn is liable to be 


be in the silo at all times. They 
should keep the silage higher at the 
walls than in the center and should 
continually tramp it next to the wall. 
The center will settle by itself. Many 
people had mouldy silage last year 
because they did not tramp it tight 
enough to keep the air out. Further 
more, the silage will not settle as 
much while fermenting if it is tightly 
packed as it is put in the silo. 


The silage will settle considerably) 
the first few days while it is ferment 
ing most rapidly. If possible it should 
be refilled after this settling stops 
When filling is complete it is well to 
run in a few loads of weeds on top of 
the corn. The weeds will rot and sea! 
over the top, partly preventing the 
air from reaching the silage and elim 
inating some of the usual waste of 
rotten silage. The silage should be 
tramped especially at the walls of the 
silo at least once a day during the first 
week after filling. This helps to sea! 
the silo tightly and prevents some of 
the spoilage of the top layer of the 
silage——P. M. Brandt, Missouri Agri- 











cultural Experiment Station, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 
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NAMES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
BEE HIVE PARTS. 


| 
Many a bee keeper has ordered | 
some hive part from a dealer in sup- 
plies and received something that he 
did not want. A thorough knowledge 
ot bee hive parts as well as their 
names is valuable. 

The hive stand is the platform or} 





ls 
into sheets 
| frames. 


| only._—-Wesley 


this may be brick at each corner or 
several boards, or a specially made 
platform. 

The bottom 
the hive. 

The hive body is the case that holds 
the combs of the hive proper. 

The brood frames are the woodelh 
frames in which the brood combs are 
built. ‘ 

The follower board or division board 
is used beside the brood frames in 
the hive body to wedge over the brood 
frames and keep them snugly together. 

The super is the case holding the 
one pound sections or honey boxes. 
The section holders are little frames 
upon which the sections rest in the 
super. 

The separators are thin slats placed 
between each row of sections in the 
super to prevent the bees from mak 
ing one comb fat and another lean. 

The starter is the piece of wax 
comb foundation and tin sections and 
frames to guide the bees in building 
the combs straight in them. 

The honey board is used over the 
frames in winter and also over the 
sections in summer beirg always be 
neath the cover. All hives are no 
supplied with honey boards. 

The bee escape board is the honey 
board equipped with a little tin cor 
tainer or trap so that when placed be 
neath a super of finished honey the 
bees can pass through it but not © 
turn. Honey may thus be re 


board is the floor of 


| without using a bee smoker. 


Brood foundation is beeswax rolled 
for use in the 

It should not be used in i 
section honey boxes. 

Surplus foundation is beeswax rolled: 
into thin sheets for use in the § 
Foster, State Bee 
spector, Colorado. ; 


When answering advertisers, please 4 
en them a little as the staves take up | foundation upon which the hive rests; | mention the RURAL WORLD. 
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the Poultry Yard 


written for the RURAL WORLD. 
UNCLE JOE’S BARNYARD. 


By Albert E. Vassar. 
oh, see how busy are the nens, 
a scratching all the day, 
snd then a cackling noise we'll hear 
whene’er the eggs they lay. 
The rooster Crows and crows aloud 
And walks around the yard, 
and by his manners surely shows 
His work is never hard, 


yoo! Moo! does go the cow 

An’ bleat, the goat an’ sheep. 
The pigs do grunt an’ often squeel, 
Or in the mire do sleep. 

The horses in the barn await 

An’ oft we’ll hear them neigh, 
and ‘tis a way of asking for 

The corn, the oats, and hay. 


The butterfly goes flitting by 
And how they rise and fall 
And flying zig-zag seem to say, 
“Cat catch me not at all.” 


To barn with pail went Uncle Joe 
And Moll was waiting there 

And Fido too and opened wide 
His mouth and got his share. 
The many parks for city folks 

And ten and five cent shows 

Ain't worth a fig compared with all 
The fun at Uncle Joe’s. 

St. Louis. 


STARTING THE FLOCK. 





When the fancier has started his 
fock of young chickens, which should 
be on hand now if their step-mother 
was an incubator, one of the first dan- 
gers to guard against is the insect 
plague. 

These plagues consist of our spe- 
cies of insects, namely: Fleas, lice, 
mites and feather-eating scabies. 

If the chicks are incubator hatched 
they are not likely to be troubled with 
fleas, as this insect is bred in 
nests, but if your chicks are brought 





cult and pestiferous one, both on ac- 
count of the insistency of the insect, 
the rapidity of its multiplying and the 
variety of the species, for there are 
lice for adult fowls exclusively and 
lice for chicks, lice that infect the 
head and lice that infect the tail, and 
again lice that feed upon other por- 
tions of the body. 

Nature has provided the dust bath | 
for this pest, but this does not always | 
suffice, especially in the case of young | 
chickens, and other means must be | 
resorted to. 





| 
| 
| 


Pyrethrum powder seems | 
to be the most effective, although sul- 
phur in the flower form is excellent. | 
Powders are preferable to liquids, es- | 
pecially in the treatment of chicks, | 
and in the ignorance of my days of | 
early experience I killed sixty vain: | 
able birds a week old by putting a | 
drop of oil of sassafras upon the head 
of each to destroy any possible lice | 
that they might have on them. 
Mites. 

Mites are another scourge, and are | 
of two kinds. 
The red mite is the most common. 
It is in reality gray in its natural | 
color, that is when young, for it is | 
only the adults that look red, and they | 
get their color from being charged 
with the blood of the fowl upon which 

they have fed. 
Poultry cannot thrive in lice or mite 


|infected quarters, and the best way to 


| cure. 


} 
| 





filthy | there can be no doubt. That it will 
+|lay a sure foundation for liver com- 


| 
| 
| 
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to life by a hen then the flea is to be} 


guarded against. The old straw or'| : 
;}enne pepper as an egg producer. W e | 


other material of the laying nest 
should be cleaned out and thrown 
away at least once a month, and the 
straw of the sitting nest should never 
te used more than once. 

It is here that the flea also lays her 
eggs, but as it takes two or three 
weeks for the larvue to mature, if the 
setting hen starts with a clean nest 
she is pretty sure to come off free 
from any fleas. 

A broken egg is imvariably the 
source of fleas, and if it soils the ma- 
terial of the nest all of the old ma- 
terial should be exchanged for fresh 
straw or whatever is used in the nest. 

Wash Eggs. 

Even the eggs should be washed 
and this will work no injury, no mat- 
‘er what the progress of incubation, 
provided water heated to 105 degrees 
Fahrenheit of tempera*ure is used. A 
little creosote may also be used, and 
alittle care will obtain a remedy, as 
any Well-regulated poultry farm has 
to excuse for the presence of fleas 
upon its premises. 

The problem of lice is a more diffi- 


ee —— 











reas FOR HATOHING—15 for $1.50 
bibl, #225: 100 for $6.00, From Ex- 
tion Barred Plymouth Rock and 
Rav Comb Brown Leghorns, at Glen 
tress ptr gare. Cireuler gree. a6: 
. ER, Cc ox 
Twmington, Mo. 
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fo MDUCED PRICES OF EGGs. 
So months of June, July and Aug. 
We will sell White Wyandotte, Col- 
ton pvandette and S. % Waite 7 
at $1.25 per 15; $3 for 50; 
br 10, For Light Brahma s, $2 for 





Pa for Address Micha Boyer. 
al ammonton, Atlantic Co, New 


| 


| 


meet the difficulty is to essay the 
prevention rather than to seek the 
I have spoken of gas pipe and 
sassafras roosts, but if these are not 
availed of as a preventative, then cre- | 
osote, oil of sassafras, kerosene, the 
torch of burning paper and whitewash- 
ing are all most excellent remedies 
when once the pests have established | 
themselves. 





OVERSTIMULATING THE LAYERS. | 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Cayenne 
| 
pepper is a most powerful stimulant. | 


That it will induce egg production, | 


plaint. is a fact. Some years ago we} 
determined to test the value of cay-| 


used it for a while daily in the morn- | 
ing mash, then every other day. It} 


| Was not long before we had a case of | 





vertigo. I€t was a hen, and she would | 
twist her head back, take tumbles, 
and act exactly like a man under the 
influence of liquor. Of course it was 
a rush of blood to the head, and the 
stimulation caused it. The next case 
was leg weakness. The body would 
of a sudden become too heavy for the 
legs, and down would go the best 
hens. Then we would notice hens 
walking lame, stiff in the joints, etc.; 
hens falling dead from the roost, and 
fowls with biack and blue combs. 
When we would gather the manure 
in the morning, there would be yellow 
green and even bloody droppings; 
and eventually these stiff-jointed and 
out of condition fowls would “grow 
light.” Our troubles came _ so _ fast 
that we were on the verge of bank- 
ruptecy with that flock. We dissected 
every fowl that died, and the first 
sight of the enlarged and cheesy liver 
told us thai oar troubles originated 
in the feed. It was plain that we 
were both overfeeding and overstim 
ulating and we changed that bill of- 
fare—we drew a blue pencil mark 
across the cayenne pepper ingredient 
and that ended cur troubles. 
M. K. BOYER 
Hammonton, N. J. 





It is a bad move to change the 
quarters of Wellets or hens while lay 
ing. It is very apt to check egg pro- 
duction. 





| appetite, and seem stiff in their joints, 


oe: 


Ranked at the Very Top 


AVID RANKIN was a big farmer and he knew 


his business. He owned the largest corn farm in the 

world, about 35,000 acres down in Missouri. He 
devoted his lifeto the pleasant study and practice of right farming, and 
he succeeded mightily, for he made $4,000,000 in the business of farm- 
ing. This is what David Rankin said about the manure spreader: 
“*It is the most efficient money-maker on the place.” 

It’s warm praise to be ranked above all other farm machines, but it 
is in keeping with what all the agricultural world has been recognizing. 
Soils rebel when crop after crop is taken from them, without return of 
fertilizer. Witness the abandoned worn-out farms of New England. 
Return every bit of manure to the soil by the spreader method. The 
1 H C manure spreader will save you much disagreeable, hard labor, 
will spread evenly, and will make one ton of manure go as far as two 
tons spread by hand, 


I H C Manure Spreaders 


are built to suit you, to do best work for the buyer in every case, to 
convince him that he has made the wisest purchase. Every detail in 
the construction has a purpose, for which it was made after thorough 
tests and experiment. They have the maximum of strength and endur- 
ance, and their construction bristles with advantages. 

You will find all styles and sizes in the I H C spreader line. They 
will cover the ground with a light or heavy coat, as you choose, but 
always evenly, up hill or down. There are high and low machines, 
with steel frames, endless or reverse aprons, but always giving best 
possible service. Tractive power is assured by ition of the rear 
wheels well under the box, carrying nearly three-fourths of the load, 
and by wide-rimmed wheels with Z-shaped lugs. 

These and many other things will interest you if you look the I H C 

spreader line over at the local dealer’s and wilh convince you that 
an I H C is the spreader for you to buy. There is one for 
yourexact needs. Read the catalogues that the dealer has for you, 


International Harvester Company of America / 


(Incorporated) 











water freezes and expect to get eggs, light (lemon) colored legs. By,selec- 
for all their feed will go for heat to|ing the dark eggs to hatch from, and 
keep them from freezing to death. breeding from the yellow-skinned and 
yellow-legged birds, the quality of the 
Beware of the hidden nest. It is not| dressed poultry will be greatly im- 
uncommon for farmers to take the} proved. 
eggs from a hidden nest and put them are 
in the fresh egg basket. As one has 
no way of knowing the age or condi- 
tion of such eggs, there is a great risk 
in such a procedure. 








Writers do not agree on the point 
that roup can be carried in the air or 
on clothes of a person attending to 
the stock. Here are two cases that 
the writer has personal knowledge of, 
and which might be good evidence. 
A Mr. Seely got his first experience 
with roup in his brooder house. It 
began with but a few chickens in the 
first pen. In less than a week it had 
crept through all the pers. Now those 
germs either traveled in the air, or he 
carried the disease in his clothes. An- 

; | other case in point happened in our 

Leg weakness in ducks is usually neighborhood. A Mr. Hopping, who 
caused by dampress. If the duck is was conducting a brooder house and 
compelled to sleep in a damp house, keeping hens for eggs, one day had a 
she is likely te be attacked with jaq case of roup break out in his hen- 
rheumatism or cramps, for which nery. In order to better treat his 
there is no sure remedy. Overfeed-| gic, bird, he placed it in a coop, 
ing will also do it. Sometimes ducks which he stood in the brooding house 
break down by persistent attention where it was warm. About a week 
f heavy drakes. after that the chicks caught the trou- 

re ees ble, and in less than a month he lost 

Liver trouples are caused either by| nearly all his stock of broilers. Yet 
1 lack of sharp grit, or by feeding! those chicks did not drink out of the 
oo rich or stimulating food. Care| same vessel, and in no way came in 
nust be taken in that particular. In| contact with the sick bird. 
he early stages of the disease the 
yirds show droopiness, have a poor'| ‘ 


Roup may be apparently cured, but 
it cannot be entirely eradicated from 
the system. It is apt to break out 
igain, and also be transmitted to the 
young. Underno circumstances should 
fowls ever be used in the breeding 
pen that ever suffered from contagion 
in avy form, 











The hen stood on the garde lot, 
Whence all but she had fled; 
one or two good family liver pills| And didn’t leave a planted spot 


will very often correct the trouble. In the early onion bed, 
—_—_---—__——- With vim she worked both feet and 
Fowls laying brown or dark eggs legs, 


as a rule have yellow skin and orange; And the gardener says ‘he bets 
yellow legs—while those laying light! She/was trying to find the kind of eggs 





Don’t keep fowls in a ‘house where 


colored eggs have whitish skin and; On which the onion-sets.’”—Hx. 
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the cash in advance syster 
per is stopped wher 


One Dollar per annum—a low price 


the benefits that we believe the 
WORLD confer: 


50 CENTS A YEAR. 


The co-operatior 
sponsible concerns, 


representations 
rely—is respectful! 


and their good 


communications 


and their publicatior 


rapidly declin- | 
a. progressive 


administration 


|}ceeded in creating the right sort of | 


atmosphere for the quiet adjustment 
of pending difficulties. 
Everybody needs a good paper de 
voted to the industry in which he is 
Farmers find a good agri 
cultural paper indispensable. It is the 
best investment he can make. Be 
sure to send in your renewal and 
insure your paper for another year 


engaged. 


Kansas is not a bit dismayed by the 


drouth. Tt’s a good thing, says Prof 
Call of Manhattan, for the soil some 
times to he thoroughly dried out: 


With a normal rainfall next year we 
than a normal 


more 


as That’s the optimistic spirit 

What would 1 think of the doctor 
who does r read the medical jour 
nals and scientific works and kee] 
posted up to the minute? Every call 


ing has its official organ. The far 


mer cannot afford to be without his 
own farm paper. By renewing you! 
subscriptior vou W keep in touch 


with everything on practical farming 


The taste Yr pecans, which some 
consids he best nut of North Am 
erica, ¢£ s steadily in the North 
and growing them is a profitable in 
dustry in the southern states which 
have the right climate At Milledge 
ville, Ga.. one grower now has 100 
thees, and recent insured one ¢ 
them for $50 n another case a 
grove 2 ears old produced $471 
worth of nuts per acre, the crop of 


one tree selling for $43 





the close of the fifth day of en 


rollmer at he State University o 


Missouri at Columbia the attendance 


at the regular season was 2,142 At 
the close of the same day of registra 
tion last year it was 2,047 There 
were 810 stodents in summer schoo) 


last Summer, making the total enroll 
ment to date 2,952 is probable thai 
hundred more students 


will enroll in this semester. The Col 


filty or one 
lege of Agriculture is, as usual, get 


ting an increased attendance 





Fort Peck 
montk 
Custe! 


With the opening of the 


reservation in Montana this 
fought 


There are 180 


the Sioux tribe that 


will become farmers 
them and they are allowed 723,69: 

acres, or 400 acres each, if it were all 

share is 


farms o! 


lertlic the white Manes 


545 VOU acres making 406 
virgin land During the last few 
J 


years the Indians on the reservatio! 


remarkable prog 


acreage 


have been making 


res 1! azricuitur anc thie 
Inder cuitivation has doubied 





food dea! cou pe paved anlnu 
al if a little co-operation should be 
adopted among neighbor Very muci 
{ the farm machiner is expensive 
and is used only a snor time eacl! 
ear, ald the outiay in money for it 

necessarils great if farmers 
could only become a2 unit for a while 
ant see Loe advalilaze o! Owning 


SucD machinery as the thresher, woot 


saw, ensilage cutter potato planter 
and digger, power sprayer, pea huller 


etc., in partnership, what a gain could 
be made These could be owned b 
company and £6 Trou place t« 


jace untli! the work Was ali done, alc 


he expense would thus be reduced 
minin fhere is a certain tee 
of independence which prevents 
farmel from doing this, and i 
hard to estimate what the independ 


ence of some men has cost 
in Caliing lor suggestions fron he 
women on thé 
as to how the Department of Agri 


culture can best serve their needs 


Secretary Houston 


farms of the country 


commendably 


UNITED WE STAND—DIVIDED 
WE FALL. 
lf farmers were one united body and 
willing to co-operate with each other 


they could accomplish anything. In- 
dividualism cannot prevail in these 
days of organization. No man can 


stand alone and fight a host of ene- 
mies The animals on your farm 
could defy you if they were all of 
one mind and decided to have their 
Co-operation jis getting to- 
gether and sticking together. It means 
selfishness and a desire not 
oniy to better your own condition but 
that of your neighbor and the whole 
community. How long could the Con 


own W ay. 


lack of 


gress of the United States withstand | 


a united brotherhood of farmers who 
merely sought justice? The measure 
your success depends on your unity 
Organize and stick to 
gether and you will surely win. 


purpose, 


SAVE THE YOUNG HEIFERS. 


The Associate Editor of the RURAL 
WORLD has two sons who are dairy 


nen, one handling 40 cows, the other | 


while a third son spends nine 
months of the year inspecting dairies 
send 
a large city. All of these men write 
home concerning the difficulty of get 
ing dairy cows and of the high prices 
hat have to be paid for them, and in 


which 


view of the fact that tens of thon- 
sands of young heifers that would | 
have been dairy cows in about two, 
years, have been butchered within | 


the past three months, we ask what | 


of the future? A good young cow 
will bring somewhere from $75 upward 
now, and with the shortage that is 
sure to come by 1915, we may con- 


finedtly expect anything of dairy type| 


to sell very high It seems that it 
would be good business sense for 
‘farmers owning large tracts of pas- 


ture lands to buy up all the heifers 
they can, breed them as early as pos- 
and have them for sale when 
the shortage comes 


sible 


THE GOVERNMENT MEAT INSPEC- 
TION. 





The magnitude of the Government 
leat Inspection Service is shown by 
e following figures covering the 
mst seven years, the period during 

the present law has been in ef- 
fect In this period more than 377 
100 000 


animals were inspected at 


slaughter, of which 1,000,000 carcasses 


and 4,750,000 parts of carcasses were 
condemned. The re-inspection of meat 


and meat food products in their vari- 
us preparations amounted to 44 bil 
ion pounds, of which there were con- 
demned 145,000,000 pounds. There 
certified for export 8& billion 


pounds 


were 

Federal inspection is maintained at 
792 slaughtering and packing 
ishments, which number 


estab- 


portance in the country 


lishments are distributed in 227 towns} 
'dard for other good roads, should # 


force 
1DS peciton in 


and cities The 
conduct 


2,400 veterinary 


necessary to 
comprised of 
inspectors and as 
Sistants 

with 


2Z20verbinent inspectors sta 


The quickness and certainty 
WhICI the 
ioned in packing houses detect tub 


erculosis and other diseases in ani 


inals and carcasses examined by them | 
| winter or summer and making 


at the time of slaughter is an inter 
esting example of developed expert 


ness Each veteridary 
wel gro inded in ihe 


KNOW ledge Of allmai 


when entering the service is taken in 


hand by an experiebced inspector fai 
careful instruction ip bis dyties 

In the large packing 
ments the post-mortem 
work is so divided and 








| first milk commission are 


| publie the 


| organized. 
| dards for the production and distribu- 


includes | 
practically every establishment of im- 
These estab- | 


| as 6asy 
inspector is 
fundamental! | 


diseases and 
| ham 


stablish-| will 
inspection | wherever its influence is felt and ‘the 
systematized church just as the business ma2 
| that each carcass wust pass the serut | the farmer will benefit. 


a 
iny of several inspectors, ¢ag@ 
whom gives his entire attention 
examining certain particular 
Under this system the inspectors 
vision and sense of touch become jy 
highly trained that exceedingly sigh 
variations from the normal iq 

or tissue are detected instantly, and 
the government tag is Promptly 9. 
fixed to all carcasses which Show Sueh 
variation and they are set aside tor 
further inspection by a fia) ing 
spector. 





MEDICAL MILK COMMISSIONS AND 
CERTIFIED MILK, 


The first bulletin in the new @& 
partmental series of the U. gs, Depart. 
ment of Agriculture is a contribution 


i|from the Bureau of Animal Industry 


entitled, “Medical Milk Commissigns 
and Certified Milk.” This ig a Te. 
vision of a previous bulletin on the 


| same subject. 


rhe organization and objects of te 
described 
and the origin and meaning of. “cept. 
fied milk” are set forth. The wor 
certified” has been registered in the 
U. S. Patent Office and may only be 
used by a duly organized medical milk 


: | commission 
milk to the markets of | 


The first milk commission was or. 
ganized in 1893. Since that time over 
60 commissions have been established 
but nearly one-third of that number 


j} are inactive at present. 


About 125 dailies are engaged in 
producing certified milk and the daily 
production is nearly 25,000 gallons, an 
increase of 300 per cent in five years. 
While this seems a remarkable in. 
crease, it should be remembered that 
only about one-half of 1 per cent of 


| the total milk supply of the country 


is certified. 

While the chief demand for cefti- 
fied milk is for infants and sick peo- 
further serves to teach the 
value of careful methods 
in milk production and the extra cost 
of absolutely clean milk. 

The bulletin describes the equip 
ment and methods necessary for the 
production of certified milk. Tt is 
pointed out that expensive equipment 
is not necessary so much as a careful 


ple, it 


|}and unremitting attention to details. 


American Association 
Milk Commissions Was 
The methods and star 


In 1907 the 
of American 


tion of certified milk adopted by this 
association at its 1912 meeting ar 
given in the appendix to the bulletin 


THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY. 


going in the 


Church farming dis 


ltricts and among the rural residents 


of the great cities has always ™ # 
very great extent been dependent 
upon the conditions of the highways, 
so that the good roads movement i 
one that vitally interests those @ 
gaged in church work. For that me 
son, among many others the plans fr 
the Lincoln Highway, which i ™ 
stretch from coast to coast and there 
by prove an insipration and a stam 


tract the attention of every minister 
or priest who ministers to the spirit: 
ual wants of those who of neces#lly 


llive far from the worshiping house 


The Lincoln Highway is to %* 
mode! tooroughfare, built principally 
of concrete, smooth and dustless, a 
fording traffic the best of roadbed 


for the farmer or the 
urbanite to get to church on Sunder 
in winter as well as to transact 
town business on week days. it wl 
do more than be a memorial to 
Lincoln, the martyrd 

great as the purpose is pecause f 
Stimulate good road buildtae 
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AS | THINK OF IT. 


By C. D. Lyon, 

Southern Ohio drouth was practical- 
lv proken Sept. 12, by a fairly good 
rain which all went into the soil, but 
it came too late to do crops any good 
and we will have the lowest yield in 
years. 

‘ Phere has been almost no rain since 
May 15, and a good wheat crop is all 
we have to boast of. 

Good authorities claim that such a 
purnout is almost as good for the land 
as a coat of manure, and if such is| 
the case we May expect a full crop 
next year, but my observation teaches 
me, that such a drouth discourages a | 
great many people, and that in years | 
following dry ones such as this, very | 
much less than an average acreage | 
will be plowed 

A neighbor’s wife reports the loss | 
of a big flock of hens, from the depre- | 
dations of a drove of wild dogs, the | 
progeny of three or four female ca- 
nines abandoned by a skunk-hunting, | 
whiskey-zuzzling fellow who moved| 
of. I do not know whether or not| 
the skunker is much meaner than the | 
well-dressed woman, who last week | 
dumped six kittens by the roadside to | 
starve to death. 

Someone wants to know what he} 
must do with four acres of land,| 
proken in May and cultivated all sum-| 
mer, with a view to seeding in alfalfa | 
if rain came in time. My advice is to| 
put the wheat, raise the best 
crop you had, then next July 
disk the stubble land and sow alfalfa 
in August 

Watching alfalfa patches and fields | 
along 250 miles of railroad last week, | 
I saw that a great many showed lack | 
of inoculation. Whenever alfalfa} 
turns gray or yellow, it is an almost | 
unfailing sign that the nitrogen gath- | 





land in 
ever 


ering tubercles are not present upon | 
the roots of the plants, and unless} 
they are present we cannot expect} 
success | 


I have not talked to a man who has 
soy beans this year, that is not loud | 
in his praises of the plant and its 
drouth resisting habit. 

Above County Experiment Farm, the 
part of the soys that was inoculateu 
made nearly double the growth of the} 


uninoculated, and those inoculated 
stood the dry weather much better 
than the others. 


STATE FAIR FEATURES. 


As the time draws near for the 
Thirteenth Annual Missouri State} 
Fair the patriotic feeling of Missour- 
ians is inducing them to bend every 
effort for its success. 

Following in the trail of the Im-| 
plement Dealers and Editors, the Real 
Estate men of Missouri have decided | 
to come to the State Fair city to form | 
their state organization. H. A. Spen- | 
cer, publisher of the “Real Estate | 
Bulletin,” Kansas City, has issued a_| 
call for a meeting at the courthouse | 
in Sedalia, Tuesday evening, to per 
fect the organization. Over a thous | 
and dealers have been invited to be| 
Present and combine a trip to the 


Blue Ribbon Fair with this forward | 





| few 
lacres planted later, did not catch the} 


|seed, no 


|lot of shelled seed. 


| State 





and finest exhibition of Missouri art 
ever gathered together. All of the | 
leading artists of the state have con-| 
tributed to this wonderful collection | 
which is far above any ever shown on | 
any state fair grounds. Paintings, | 
etchings, wood carving and statuary, | 
grand beyond words, occupy every} 
inch of available space. 

As novel as the art show is beau 
tiful and grand, is the coursing meet | 
to take place on the mile race course | 
immediately after the running races | 
on the afternoon of Governor’s Day, 
Thursday. All fox and wolf dogs 
owned by Missourians are eligible and | 
no entry fee is charged for the race 
which is to be one mile 
are offered for the 
well-known authorities on 
will act as judges. It will bring up 
thoughts of the old days when the} 
rich tones sent up by the pack rev- 
erberate through the October air. 

“his State Fair at Sedalia, Septem- 
ber 27-October 3, is Missourian in ev-| 
ery fiber, so your Missouri patriotism 
bids you to be there. 


| 


Five prizes 
and 
fox chases 


event four 


NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 
By C. D. Lyon | 

I have several letters from those 
who bought seed corn last spring, all | 
of them speaking well of the way the| 
corn came up, a few reporting a good | 
crop, and all saying good words for| 
the drouth resisting habits of John 





|son Co. white. 


We have been cutting some of the} 


|early planting and find it in good con- | 
dition to cut, while many who planted | 


smaller varieties are either done cut 
ting or can only work early of morn-| 
ings as the blades on their corn are 
all dried up while ours are still in} 
good fodder shape. } 

As we cut, we find that the great-| 
est damage to the crop came, not} 
from the threé months dry spell, but | 
from the hét Winds that killed the tas- 
sels and kept pollen from forming. 
Many a stock has a great big husk on 
it, with a big cob in the husk and} 
grains, while the six to eight} 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 


hot winds and the corn is good. | will 
go to putting in stalk selected seed 
next week, and do not to lave 
a great deal that will ship as crated 
more perhaps than will fill 
orders, but will have a fair 


expect 


advance 


Cowpeas, soy beans, sweet potatoes, | 
tomatoes, kaffir corn, sorghum—all | 
are dry weather resisters, so make a} 
note of it and plant more liberally 
next year, When it will probably rain 
all the time. Well, my mind is made | 
up that I will plant the soys next} 
year, two or three acres of them, as} 
with such feed right now we could} 
be selling considerable 31 cent butter 
fat, and without it make enough but 
ter for home use 

1 notice an effort on 
farm papers to 
silo, and when I was at the 
fair I made inquiry of| 
men who had used them for years 
One man said that he had had a 
stave silo in use ten years, and while 
a few staves not originally good tim 


the part of} 


some discredit the 
stave 
some 


Step for the real estate business in | ber are getting bad, he thinks that he 


Missouri. 


nual championship tournament under 
the auspices of the Fair. The matches, 
Which will be played in the Art Hall, 
Will last throughout the week and 
Several noted players will take part 
Among them will be Harry Leiber 
Man, juvenile champion of the world 
and Professor P. B. Ferry, the live 
Wire of the Missouri Association 
Among the attractive features of 
the Big Fair the Art Show stands out 
48 One of the best. Dr. John Pickard 
has assembied in the beautiful halls 


|can make it 
The Missouri Checker Association | several report eight and nine years | 
has also arranged to hold its first an | use of stave silos 





of the Woman's Building the largest 


last five more years, and | 


“just as good as 


that silos be well | 





new All insist 

anchored to prevent their blowing | 
down when empty, and all express} 
perfect satisfaction, although a few! 
say, that if they thought they could | 
afford the extra expense when re-| 
building, they would build some form | 
of concrete silo, and one man, in} 
strong terms, denounced any and all 


forms of concrete silos 

[ have been watching 
closely for a good many years 
guess that the stave silo is an 
lute success. If it is not, as 95 per 


pretly 
and | 


abso- 


silos 





| readers 


ispring we 


| calling 


| great 


i} traced by 


well prepared in the usual way 


cent of all silos ate stave ones, there | 


must be an awful iot of silo owners 
who have used bed judgment, and 
this I do not believe. As for the con- 
crete silo, it is as great a success as 
the stave one, if it is put up in a prop- 
er manner, but it must necessarily 
cost most localities. 

Again I want to urge all of our 
who have corn crops to cut 
and shock enough so that forage will 
not be searce next spring. Many a 
winter we have had no other forage 
and cattle, and many a 
have done all our spring 
without feeding a single 


more in 


for horses 


breaking 


|pound of hay, and we always had our 
|horses in good condition for working. 


We have a fine lot of clover hay and 
alfalfa, yet we will put up 400 
shocks of corn 12x12 hills. 


some 


GOVERNMENT WARNS AGAINST 
FOOD EXPERTS. 

Beware of freak diets and of fakers 
theiaselves food experts; eat 
what you want when you feel like it, 
giving attention to cleanliness and 
wholesome cooking. 

This is the official advice of the 
Department of Agriculture in a warn- 
ing to the public issued tonight as a 
result of an investigation just finished 
by government specialists into the op 
erations of self-styled “experts in di- 
etics.” 

“Some of the advocates of 
diets are sincere, but are 
deluded,” says the warning 
are fakers who seek to make 


freak 
themselves 
‘Others 

mone- 


tary gain by advising peculiar sys- 
tems of diet. Neither class can offer 
trustworthy advice 


“In most of the recommendations of 
these self-established ‘experts’ there 
is hardly a shadow of reason, though 


they may seem plausible One of 
their methods of reasoning is to use 
isolated and often umrelated facts of 
science as evidence that their pecu- 
liar system is of value. They com- 
pletely ignere statements in current 
historical and _ scientific literature 
which could negative their conten- 
tions. 


“Much of the supposed scientific ad 
now being sold for a price is 
little more than folklore A 
many of the statements which 
used as arguments have been 
the government specialists 
and found to come from works on diet 
written so long ago as to be no long- 
er considered of value except to the 
student of the history of dietics.” 

The department’s statement dis 
cussed “the fallacy of enzymes and 
particular chemical matter,” declar 
ing that the ordinary wholesome 
American diet furnishes the body with 
what is needed to sustain it and the 
fad for whole grain cereals and the 
likey is useless. Raw food that i 
lean and free from contaminativa is 
all right if anybody wants to eat it 
the specialists say 

“The truth of the matter is 
or,” adds the statement hat 
chances of health when he 
eats with moderation a diet made up 
of clean, wholesome, ordinary foods, 
Prep 


VICE 


really 


are 


howev 
man's 


are best 


er cooking sterilizes foods 

‘If the deductions of many food fad 
ists accepted as facts were really op- 
be difficult to explain 
how the human race had survived 

The adds a warning 
against alleged 
experts.’ 


erative, it would 


department 
the 
sold Dy 


danger of mail 


cures dietics 


Starr Bros. have recently purchased 
50,000 Mexican lambs and yearlings 
to be delivered to them in Denver and 
Kansas City during October. They 
paid from $6 to $6.25 for the lambs 
and from $5 to $5.25 for the year- 
lings. Starr Bros. will ship them to 
Colorado, Ohio and Missouri feed lots. 
Centralia (Mo.) Courier. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


F. M. Sides, one of the good farm- 
ers of Perryville, Route 1, brought in 
Wednesday two stalks of corn that 
measured 15 feet from roots to top, 
and the big ear of Gorn on each is 9 
feet from the roots. This is some dry 
weather corn which is hard to beat. 
Mr. Sides says that all his corn is not 
that high, but he has some mighty 
fine corn just the same.—Perry Coun- 
ty Republican. 


A large amount of corn has been 
cut in the last few weeks and the re 
ports from all sections are to the ef- 


|fect that there will be a bigger crop 


than expected. With favorable weath- 
er during the next few weeks a large 
acreage of wheat will be sown in Ma- 
rion county. The fine rains recently 
have put the ground in fine condition 
and farmers are busy plowing.—Pal- 


' 
myra Spectator. 


C. A. Bradshaw thinks white corn 
does not stand the drought so well as 
yellow He planted nothing but the 
white this season. B. S. Bozarth has 
a field of the yellow separated from 
Mr. Bradshaw's corn by a wire fence 
only, and acording to Mr. Bradshaw 
the yellow will have double the yield 
of the white, though the land has re- 
ceived the same  treatment.—La 
Grange Indicator. 


Judge Terry was in town Saturday 
and told us that six new silos had 
been erected in his neighborhood. 
Charley Francis of Cobb told us hat 
he had erected seven silos in Roscoe 
township and helped fill them all. No 
doubt other sections of the county 
have done as well, as carload after 
carload have been delivered at Osce- 
ola, Lowry City, Collins and other 
points, and are still coming in.—St. 
Clair County Democrat. 


The stock farm represents the sta- 
ble element in all agriculture. A 
tenant farmer is invariably a grain 
farmer. The live stock farmer owns 
his farm. He builds and owns his 
own home. His success and his 
growth mean rural development, good 
rural schools and healthy rural con- 
ditions. Four-fifths of the stock farms 
in the Ozarks are owned by the men 
who till them Cattle, hegs, sheep, 
horses, all classes of live stock 
are bred im the Ozarks.—Mansfield 
Mirror 


mules 


When the farmers of this communi- 
ty hold a meeting in this town the 
townspeople should be imvited and, 
when invited, should attend. Not only 
will they be imterested and enter 
tained, but opportunity will be afford: 
ed by this meeting ef town and coun- 
ry for the discussion and considera- 
tion of this community’s good, We 
are all interested im that; we are de- 
rendent on it. The value of the fann- 
er’s land Imereases or decreases a6 
this town thrives or not. The town is 
ne of his assets, a part of his wealth, 

Brookfield Argus. 


The good roads question is bere to 
stay It is the biggest question, be- 
fore the American people today. If 
congress could be induced to appre 
priate at least one-half of the amount 
spent annually on rivers, harbors and 
buildings, to the improvement 
of state and interstate highways, the 
country would be greatly benefited, 
Good reads mean bigger loads, a sav- 
ing of time, pleasanter travel, more 
interest im agriculture and, above all, 
higher prices for farm lands and, bet- 
ter profits for form products. Nothing 
can be said against good roads, The 
argument is all on one side. It costs 
something to build good roads, but 
they will bring to the owner of real 
estate a return of his money with 
compound interest.—Kirksville Jour- 


public 


nal, 
i 
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Written for the 


RETROSPECTION. 


By Annt Samantha 
Mrs. C. M 
86. (Written at het 


Huse 


request 


Dedicated t aged 


You" 


on 


scarce expect one of my age 


write a poem that would be the 


rage 


shance to fai 


please say 
%e old and feeble wor and era. 


I'm not so young used to be 


near so sprightly as you can see 
am told if speak plain 


SA may not be in vain 


So I'll do the very best I car 
To make clear m 
and mar 


have 


lé 


message woman 
something 


ry one who may pass this way 


Vo cee hefnre vo a woman LTar 


Tottering along the timeworn way 


One who has passed three score and 
ten 
The time allotted 1 


women and me! 


And as time rolls on day after da 


know it son wi hea me away 


And wher leave be- 
hin« 
kind! words t bear in mind 
am now. vou soon will be 
Please heed the advice here given bj 
me 
live suc non 
make voi eallin and electior 


sure 


where 

come 

dwe in ap eterna hon 

For all who seek fi Kinedom o 
Gor 

enter int 

they that 
find 

biesser 


kind 


Sha reward 


And 


seek early will surely 


Their Redeemer: 


drour 


ask you all to now prepars 
in tha 
beautifu 
Where all is joy and 


meet me mansio! 


In that Hom for 


peace 





Written for the RURAL WORLI 


ODDS AND ENDS 


By Mrs. M 
First, Mr. Vassar’s nea 
“Woman” anc 
age witb ou 
Hoffarth 
W el, 
Marrying a clergyma! 
tic to me Harriet Beecher and Mar 
jan Harland chos« 
cioth The “coz) 
age’ Mri Bauer 
like unto the smal 
land entered as a 
Now Mrs. Bauer wil! lead a! 
Mile, Griving dail to visit the 
floc} 


Menaugi 

little poem 

parsol 
Annie 


nonore 


then a countr) 
energeti 
Bauer doing the 


congratulation: 


Sister 


seems roman 


gentlemen of the 
four-room parson 
preside over if 
home Maria: 


minister 


dar 

wife 
idy lic 
ailing 
distrib 


rbeu 


jambs of ber husband 
utineg 
matic old ijadie: 


flaune and medicine tk 


lounbding sewlne cir 


cies afd atiending the meetings of 


the Derecas clu Then, too, she wil 


awaken at midnign' occasional and 


come aow! Slair: iu 
1 


marriage Like 


WILDESS «¢ ruu 


awas Stowe and Ter 


hune she Willi write roimances of whicl 


ministe h her« D means of 


which she wil! merge into a builder 


Ot bOOK Wa it nO scene go! 


clerica ilie tha gave George Elio 


Ler pblart ye veri 


Then we have had May Myrtle re 


erecraenmee one 

The Popular, Magical] 
BEAUTICLA and Guaranteed Beau- 

tifler. The rage of the 
age. Accept no counterfeits. Send $1 
bill and you will receive by parcel 
»0st Beautiola and Beauty Cream, with 
ull particulars. THE BEAUTIOLA CO., 
Dest ies Beauatiola Bidz., St. -Louls, 





cently; Idyll, Mrs. Cody and Ina 
May; Aunt Samantha Pine Burr, and 
Mrs. Wilder—good! 
Mrs. C. V. D’Oench 
us while at Duluth. 
laden for me, 
Sahara-lik« 


did not forget 
Her letters were 
balm sweltering in a 
Oh, the heat of the 
time 
know the 


summer 


of 1913. For th since 


( he’ first 
large 


have 


enough t« seasons 


seen summer passing without 


regret ‘Summer’s going! were 


words of other vears: but 
a came! 


a dromedary, and not acclimated to 


sadness 
not happening to be an Arab 


heat of India or the January sol 


Sea, no sighs were 
of August 
in very 
died 
It was painful to s¢« 


food 


warm 
on the 


and refrsce 


milk 


Cod, 


coo] 
Adela S 


again. Tf 


swee 


Mrs 


came ti, 


nt} window onl, 


hover around that 


OV casement 


mar came too 


frequenth nt Ray 


for a little visi ways glad to set 
her 

has been a 

the weather 


heavy rain; how 


nleas 


and this 


the great floods rolline down the 


etroatc ~er nourine ove na re} ed 


fields or fillinge pools for thirsty cat 


During some of the warn nights re 
ench wildwood odors as were 
from farms it 

Tilinois 
the arm bunt the 


me Vou 


I could 
farm came 

dow? tow? 
efreetsc Twe 


hence 


ahi Seennse r¢ Talnut 


locks fror Mississippi 


the henefit of : ed gales 
this 
Mrs 


about peact 


Mrs agai 


weer 


D'Oenc! 
Thanks An 


ntertains 
thanks to 
Pichmond for informatior 
Hers is a collection of 
kitch 
woulc 
flower pots—but 
hidder under 
speaks of the 


nlanting 


neach nuts on the shelf in the 


er Had heen wondering how it 


ar o plant then 
nov the. wi he 
Mire r) 


fFrouns Oenctl 


china aster and I am treasuring two 


Ina Ma 


Mrs. Cody and her 


plucked for me yesterday 
‘Johnny 


beside 


sweet 
pansies 
thoughts of 
Lilacs and 
Autumn 


jUmM uns laid some 


the aster anc couplec 
Ina May ane 


recal 


Cody 
clematis Rose 
Yes, May Myrtle 
Of the old Home 
Autum1 
remain—or are 


must come pact 


Circle friends, she 
Harriet and nm 
there 


Idyl Lose 


self are all that 
others‘ 

Just now what would |] not give for 
a view of Aunt Ray orchard, and the 


garden of Mr Mardi: 


Sweet clover grows amid the fields 


That home are 
spread 
While jus 
Her care 


rounc ner happs 


without the lintel! beam 


hath made a pansy bed! 


ADC, a She goeth to ana ire 


Afieia, or where ber tootstep tends 


The pansies lif! their dewy eyes 


Ant simlic ar collirade: aut 


friena 


She hath the sweet-pea sturdy thers 


AS parag us charms untoid 


ALG Ciose i 1d iaSturtium dea! 


is Ciaa il TOWD and £oit 


‘The vihe o Vilage hath a piace 


it cipgeti 2108 to tne corner ral 


ye are the branche: 


They 
fail 


ender words 


never dit though grape-vines 


Ciover and ver hudren, toc 


In happy toi are passed 
| Everything ha | 
weeds 


Are valued 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME 
PINE. 


By Pine Burr 
on a time, on a pleasant sum- 
mer morning there was a carriage and 
horses standing under a big spreading 
oak tree down by the gate It was 

vy early in the morning and if vou 
real early you will find 
summer’s morning is pleasant 
the country, no difference how the 
Whether hot and 
trees 


Once 


W get up 


every 


vy turn ont 
or warm and rainy the 
ave a cool freshness in all their 
fields will 
and shake little 
tassels on the red and 


branches, the corn 


heir blades 
off the 
ilks of 


the ear, all the grasses, 


and weeds will have a dewy 

ness and newness and as the sun 
mes nearer, the eastern sky has 
clouds pink 
shafts of light 


ing higher and higher 


vy little trim 


mount 


with 
ming and red 
Floating cob- 


ebs are hung across your path to 


*h you unaware, and birds are 


aking with little songs and trills of 


until you know in your own 


Every dav is a new beginning. 


day is the world made new 


this time the fat dappled 


the black horse are stamp 
feet to be off. There is a 


mother, two daughters (one 


pani icncts * 
singei 


e), a son of twelve 
granddaughter 
Now while 


things together 


ied, one 


ORT 
littie 


ra one 
vears and the vaby 


frets all the 


hat 2n it the lunch 


mothe? 
hasket so that 
nothine 1} forgot n the and 


ready 


fathe1 
ve +} horses’ dinne? 
mother how to pack the 
chickr-n, bread. butter, jelly cake 
heans, grape juice and all 


the \ 


dinner time 


ce T at come out 
and not a 
cream freezer, 
to be frozen 
things are 
ats in the 
father 


take the front 


, 7 
arTriage and iast Oj i the 


nother and son seal, 
the daughters and granddaughier the 
yack while the baby lies in somebody’s 


and gives little crooked smiles to 


you know she thinks it is all a 
and down one 


horses 


is Uj a hill n 
1¢ whole eight miles. But the 
climb one last 
a level 
where you 


make good time so thes 
long hill and are at last on 
spot of ground from 


Blue 


may 


see all around the Ridge moun 


tains in a haze and right out 


lands one pine 


tree, so mayt 
the trail of “the lonesome pine, 

some oue has been so sure of it 
smoothed off the bark 
abd carved this on the tree. A natura! 
deep guich gives you a 
view of the steep, rocky walls and 
the bluff of great open 


lng ip tbe 


leas 
that they have 


bridge over a 


BOlIG TrocK A 


solid rock below calls for 
plart out to 


WmoLbel 


expioration and the party 


bun the trai leaving the 


bab) A little 
aee per 


roots of a 


with the narrow path 


Way ieads down and down 


One place im the tral! the 


ree Make the steps and as you catch 


at vines and bushes you let yourself 


down to a solid rock At last there 


is the vLottom of the miniature canyor 


i can look up lot » 200 feet 


Spring Urickies bial) 


place youl suUCK et 
fiat rocks ts 


il a it 


around are Vu 
Ol ine rocky steeples: 


of Datures handiwork and 


coolness in its depths where 
uf the midday sun hevel 
NOW as 

the dry 

forimilg ¢ 


a raging torrent 





| meaning 





| mental 


| What am | 


| ABOU 


Ways 


ine past 


i 
ter, but now there is only a shallow 
little pool to step across, At 
last here is a tunnel under the natural 
bridge, made also by nature, and as 
you make your way through you climb 
over great logs washed back in by the 
river and on either side are tons and 
tons of leaves packed solid, forming @ 
rich leaf mold. You are under the 
mountain now, tons and tons of ean, 
and rock above you but the solid rock 
walls of the tunnel have held i up 
for centuries. Out into the daylight, 
among the vines that climb like jyy 
festooning the straight up and dows 
bluffs. On through the rocky trai 
of the river straight into the mountaip 
side ahead of you where a great open. 
ing is carved out by nature and we 
and on into its darkness 
until the way gets too narrow for us 
and where the water finds its way 
out through crevices we may not fol- 
low There is a failed to 
find the trail to But the pen has 
failed to picture the wonder and the 
grandeur of it all In the cave you 
hear the running of an under. 
ground river and the belief is that it 
is the wonderful mammoth spring that 
comes out at this place and forms a 
river 

We pictured to ourselves what a 
this could be made, with its 
inn made of logs and rock, with little 
crooked stairs and bridges, with elec. 
tric lights strung across its heights 
and depths, with its rustic benches in 
stands 
one of wonders 
neither marred nor made beautiful by 
man’s hand and it is truly on “The 
trail of the lonesome pine.” 

Mammoth Springs, Ark., Sept. 6, 


easy 


follow on 


cave we 


may 


resort 


shadows, but as it 
nature's 


the cool 


now it is 


Written for the RURAL WORLD 
FARM NEIGHBORHOOD ROUND 
TABLE TALK. 

Reported by Harry P. Lowater 

Arthur B said in part 
is there a person who has been able 
to read the daily papers for the last 
few years that has not come to the 
conclusion that the ‘Runaway’ 
caught in Canada is the little end of 
the multi-millionaire nuisance that 
has long afflicted the United States 

Before now I have heard of the 
least common multiple of two or more 
known matters but never before real- 
ized what it was with brain power, 
money, self-will and spendthriftness 
as a part of the prime numbers. This 


Swenson 


runaway because his family had mon- 
ley has proved to the reading public 


that it was possible to be the “reduce- 
tio ad absurdum” of a wealthy circle. 
Our multi-millionaire units are gen- 
members of the “Pteonexia 
Pteonexia is a Greek term 
“setting more than their 
share of plundering.” Therefore our 


erally 
Club.” 


| runaway is the “little end of the Ple 


The man is the natural 
fruit of the Pleonexians. Many years 
before our runaway was born mer 
son, the New England author, called 
this case “the wide thaw and ooze of 
wrong Such cases make more 80 
cialists than all the august rebels that 
ever lived 


onexia Club.” 


Who are loyal to the past 
than the average farmer? 

jt is a great thing to have a past 
work, results, kindness, 
power, ete,, of which one is 
is « greater thing 
and yet have @ 
ind able to reason, instruct and tead 
without relerence to or being obliged 
that past, What's that? 
referring to”? That cor 
work of so many people, .we ae 
ing of things “the way we have al- 
done it What great authority 
dues haye! It keeps many 
on the “lower rounds 
just be 


more 


in Character, 


roud sul if 


possess such @ 


past 


io follow 


@ young laimej 


of life's ladder of success, 





en 
an 


Cal 


Cat 


Car 


Car 


Can 


fan 


Can 


give 
tabl 
sery 
arat 
and 
lege 
bull 
for 

duti 
they 
mak 
ing 

soul 
dinn 
hom 
men 
grea 
On { 
dent 
mus 
Ofte: 
whic 
the 

pres 
The 
also 
mea 
men 
the | 
and 

houg 
sure 
food 
With 
cern 
May 
dres 
Uni 





reeaerereawton 


ip 
Mt, 
Y, 
vn 
ail 
‘in 


ttle 
lec: 
hts 
} in 
nds 
ers 


The 


art 

ible 
last 
the 
vay 
i of 
that 
es 

the 
nore 
real- 
wer, 
ness 
This 
non- 
iblic 
due- 
rcle. 
gen- 
exia 
erm 
heir 
our 
Ple- 
rural 
ears 
mer: 
alled 
re of 
» £0 
that 


past 


past 
ness, 
e is 
g to 
ve a 


liged 
that? 


» do- 
e al 
ority 
nany 
unds 
t be 
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eause they do not have the mental 
strength to free themselves from this 
grasp of the “grand Past.” 

This “what people have done” needs 
pmending to “what people can do” 
and forced to a vote. 

AN OLD AGRICULTURIST. 
CAN YOU? 

(an you put the spider’s web in place 
That once has been swept away? 
fan you put the apple again on the 

bough 

Which fell at your feet today? 
fan you put the lily cup back on the 


stem 
And cause it to live and grow? 
fan you mend the butterfly’s broken 
wing 
That you crushed with a hasty 
blow? 


Can you put the bloom again on the 
grape 

And the 

(an you put the 


the vine? 
back on 


grape again on 
dewdrops 


the flowers, 


And make them sparkle § and 
shine? 
(an yon put the petals back on the 
rose? 
If you could, would it smell as 
sweet? 
Can you put the flour again in the 
husk 


And show me the ripened wheat? 


Can you put the kernel again in the 
nut, 

Or the broken egg in the shell? 
fan you put the honey back in the 
comb, 

And cover with wax each cell? 
the 


the vase 


Can vou put perfume back in 


When once it has sped away? 
Can you put the cornsilk back on the 
corn, 
Or down on the catkins, say? 
You think my questions are tri- 


dear, 
Let me ask 
Can a hasty 
Or a deed 


fling, 
another one; 
be ever unsaid, 
unkind, undone? 


you 
word 





DINING ROOM PART OF THE HOME 
“Some time and thought should be 
given to the manner in which the 
table is set and the methods used in 
serving meals, as well as to the prep- 
aration of food,” says Mabel Miskimen 
and Josephine Matthews of the Col- 
lege of Agriculture in a new extension 
bulletin just issued on “Suggestions 
for the Dining Room.” “The first 
duties in the home are to the famiiy,” 
they continue, “so all our effort to 
make the table look pretty and serv- 
ing the meals in an attractive way 
sould not be reserved for company 
dinners. Guests usually appreciate a 
home where they are taken in as a 
member of the family and where a 
great deal of extra effort and worry 
On the part of the hostess is not evi- 
dent. Because people that 
Must do extra things for company 
often places on hospitality a damper 
Which cannot be concealed and even 
the welcome carries with it an ex 
pression that takes away its warmth.” 


The bulletin, which is well illustrated, 
also shows 


feel they 


how the planning of 
Meals, keeping of a neat table, arrange 
Ment of the cover and the serving at 
the table may be made an economical 
and enjoyable practice in the ordinary 
househol and at the same time ila 
‘ure more wholesome and satisfactory 
food for th. 


taumiily li is coneluded 


With some Valuable suggestions con 


KENTUCKY’S NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Sept. 7. 
As this is Sunday and I have a little 
leisure will use my pen to chat with 
you, my friends of the RURAL 
WORLD. After long wishing and wait- 


It rained nice for quite a while, wir 
additional light showers later in the 
evening. We were really having con- 
siderable trouble 


ever did before. It is morning now 
and the skies look threatening for 
more rain, which threat we hope will 
be carried out The oldest 


was in town and she reported that 
the rain was more in town than out 
here at home, which is eight miles 
distant. 


This will stop the cutting of tobac 
co for a few days, as it will go on 
and grow more now. Our patch 
looked over nicely and was not 
by worms. I took a stroll 
the tobacco while the 
pearly dew drops were yet on. 
field is in sweet clover, the 
ripe and falling off. This 
least will seed itself and be of no 
cost in seed. We took the top por- 
tion for tobacco, the rest soon as the 
tobacco is taken off will again become 
pasture. We may put wheat on the 
plowed part and of course on 
portion we will again sow 
ver and blue grass. 


was 
hurt 
through 
glistening, 
This 
seed is 


piece at 


sweet clo- 


Now this field four years ago was a 
sorry sight to see, but when once 
sweet clover gets a good foothold the 
hollows will gradually fill up. This 
was yellow bloom sweet clover, but 
I notice it grew in the hollows just 
as well as did the white, only the 
plant is not so coarse and rank. 
know I have been telling you of havy- 


ing two farms. We were just dis 
cussing the matter whether we had 
better sell one of them, as it is of 


course hard to look after two if they 
are apart some distance, but 
all the different questions, I have 
concluded that we do not 
part with either of the farms, as we 
are just in a good way; to make 
headway and that is the time to hold 


fence. 


nice large cistern at the 
here and no doubt will 
the other home. 
but we just never made a start. 
how 
will 
We will 


new 
dig one at 


But 


had weather comes on. We 


place. We have a house for 


s0 we will attend to that 


to not be frightened out of 
things intended 1 said rain 
come again and we all would feel bet 
ter, and it did 
in other parts as well, and 
take on new 
and 


again, friends, courage 


sow sweet clover wheat 


will no doubt, many of you 
looks 
rolling 
rain 


much 


cause to be glad It 


the sound of the heavy thun 


another heavier 


This will 


der that 
come bring 
in WOrk 


Our tau three days 


with the water question removed 


begins in 


give many a chance to 
a place we 


little relief and 


eounty tau 
to get a 





eming table manners. This bulletin 
May be had free of charge by ad 
dressing A.B. Graham, Ohio State 


% . " x 
University, « ‘olumbus, Ohio 





daily toil We are 
nice rain 


trom oul 
rejoicing over this nice 





ing, that good old rain came at last. | 


watering our stock | 


and had to take them further than we | 
| condition 


daughter | 


that | 


You | 


after | 
thinking over the matter and weighing | 


want to/| 


on. With so much grazing land, the 
thing for us to do is to stock it more 
heavily, fix for water and build more | 


We are now thinking of digging a 
barn | 


It had been planned, 


I have given the word and we| 
surely get started here at home. | 
take on a little more help| 
and try to push things a little before 
want to 
place a new hand on the now home| 
this 
man, but the roof needs a little work, 
matter. | 
reminded our friends to not be dis 
couraged because of dry weather and | 
doing | 
would 





So I hope it rained | 
will say | 


and just 
go on expecting good results and you 
have 
how by 


will 
relief | 


and 
will 
attend the 
all should go 
pleasure 
surely 


think, friends, this tobacco patch 1) 


was speaking of, raised, and grew, a 
tobacco crop while not as good as 


could be desired, yet it is better than | 
| nothing with scarcely any rain. There 
it was set, | 
hd a sok-| 


was a good season when 
and after that we never 
ing rain until yesterday. Now if it 
will rain again, and I have cause to 
believe it will, we will have a well 
soaked earth once more. This will 
start the fall pasture to growing good 
and will put our stock in good winter 
We will then call on the 
old-time honored “King Corn.” 
a look at our hog pasture and found 
twelve nice thrifty looking piggies, 
as well as a few older ones. These 
pigs grew on a sweet clover pasture 
and are fine fellows. The wind is 
now raising and I feel the sprinkle 
of rain, glorious rain, The sky is 
dark indeed and take this for granted 
we will soon have water a plenty. Wa- 


| ter, that wonderful and necessary arti- 


both man and vegetation, as 
as beast Here is wishing the 
same blessing to you all, with a good 
wish for your enjoyment of your coun- 
ty fairs also. Yours for soil improve- 
ment MRS. J. T. MARDIS 


cle to 
well 


I took | 





These Bracelets are positively the best val- 
ues ever offered at the price. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Secret joint and catch. 
Bright finish. Send $2.00 only. Write for 
circular. M. E. BOWER JEWELRY CO. 

Holland Boflding. St. Louls, Mo. 


YOU CAN BE BEAUTIFUL 


Pasta Lucretia will do it. Worth Dollars to 


you; costs but 50c postpaid: m back if 
not satisfied. Pi Chemical Co., #2 Grar- 


ite Bidg., St. Lous, Mo. Dept. A. 
FADE AWAY 


MYSTERIOUS cao trick 


The effect of thig wonderful trick is to 
show three cards, making anyone dis- 
appear and reappear at will. Anybody 
ean do it. SEND 10¢ for 1, or tee for 
ce., 








4 sets TODAY. WM. A. DROSTE 
Sette 155, Detrott, Mich. 


IF YOU ARE TIRED OF WORKING 


For other people, if your Income is too smail 
or if you are looking for something to do 
during your spare time, write us for our big 





en aa Lah ag It will put you 
right. Perry , 392 Granite Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. Dept. A. 4 
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PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 
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9713. Girl’s Dress. 

4 sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 
It requires 214 yards of 36 inch ma- 
terial for a 4-year size. 


9711. Boy’s Swit. 

Cut in 4 sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years. 
It requires 4 yards of 27-inch material 
for a 4-year size. 

9562. Lady’s Dress. 
in 6 sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 
and 42 inches bust measure. It re 
quires 5% yards of 44-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. 

9560. Lady’s Kimono, 

Cut in 3 sizes: Small, medium and 
large. It requires 6% yards of 27- 
inch material for a medium size. 
9716. Girl's Underwaist and Drawers. 

Cut in 5 sizes: 4, 6 3, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 4 yard of 36-inch 
material for the waist and 1 yard for 
the drawers for a 6-year size. 

9718. Lady’s Dressing Sack. 

Cut im 5 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 

bust measure. It requires 3% 
of 40-inch material for a me- 
size. 

9696-9665. Lady’s Coat Suit. 

Coat $696, cut im @ sizes: 34, 36, 33, 
40, 42 and 44 inehes bust measure. 
Skirt 9665, cut im 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26 
28 and 30 imeches waist measure It 
requires 8 yards of 4¢inch material 
for the entire suit for a medium size. 
Ywo separate patterns, 10e for each. 

9698-9699. Lady’s Costume, 

Waist 9698, cut im 5 simes: 32, 34, 
6, 38 and 40 inehes bust measure, 
Skirt 9699, cut im 5 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28 and 30 inches waist measure. It 
requires 5% yards of 44inch material 
for a 36-inch size. Two separate pat 
We fer each, 


Cut in 


Cut 


inches 
yards 
jium 


terns 


Chese patterns will nalipent te RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired, 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol 
land Building, St Louis, Mo.: 


Pattern No. Size Years 
Bust in, Waist. in, 
Name 

Address 


ln ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirta, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only: while for patterus fer Aproas 
say, large, small or medium, 
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Horseman 








The committee appointed by the St. coast. Mr. 


Louis Horse Show Society are work- 
ing hard on plans for the big Horse 
Show to be given this fall. 


Don Patch, 2:0914, owned by Henry 
Schreiber, of Pittsburg, Pa., has won 
ten firsts and one second out of elev- 
en starts this season, about $7,000 in 
purses. 





R. L. Hawkins went to Martinsville, 
lil., last Saturday to judge sweep- 
stakes at the County Fair and Horse 
Show, the big classes at present. For 
a small fair the horse show is a big 
event. He will go to Kokomo, Ind., 
next Friday and Saturday to judge 
saddle and harness sweepstakes at 
the Fair. 





Mr. Paul Brown attended the horse 
show at Louisville, Ky., last week. 
Mr. Brown said: “I was very much 
disappointed at the way The Major 
showed. Kentucky’s Best seems to 
be a favorite with the Kentucky peo- 
p'e, whether through jealousy or oth- 
erwise I do not know. The attendance 
was not as good as I anticipated, al- 
though the extremely dry weather 
probably had something to do with 
keeping the people away.” 





The recent good showing of the 
two-year-old black colt by Royal 
Reaper, raced and owned by Otto 
Griggs, of Carthage, Mo., is tabbed 
with a race record of 2:25%4, made at 
Iola, Kan., and equaled at' Topeka, 
Kan., last week. He is the first 
standard performer of the former 
American troter, Royal Reaper, 2:11%, 
and, in fact, is one of the two or 
three colts by that horse in this 
country. Royal Reaper is now owned 
at Wein, Austria. 





Am I Early 2:12%, by Early Reap- 
er, former Middle Western owned 
trotting queen, is enjoying a free 
range on good blue grass pasture near 
Fayette, Mo., and is still owned by 
H. Harvey, formerly of Winfield, Kan., 
but now in business at Fayette. Am 
I Early is thought to be safe with foal 
to the late Gentry Allerton. Mr. Har- 
vey has a couple of other very fine 
brood mares. One a record mare by 
a son of Harold, produced an excep- 
tionally fine looking filly by King of 
the Field, a son of Early Reaper, Reg- 
istered as Queen of the Field and a 
better speed prospect is seldom found. 
Am I Early has a fine colt by a good 
son of Parole, and Mr. Harvey has a 
rare collection of well bred young- 
sters, that his business keeps him 
from developing. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S WEEKLY LETTER 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Just be- 
fore the Cleveland administration 1 
exchanged Coramont, by Herschel, 
dam Cora, by Blue Bull, for a hundred 
and sixty acres of land in Holt Coun- 
ty, Neb. I exchanged the land with 
the late J. M. Leet of Maryville, Mo., 
for a sister to Coramont, a daughter 
of Messenger Chief, sire of Bronze 
(that attracted so much attention in 
her race with Waiting and Jay Eye 
See) and $600. I borrowed $900 from 
the late Ed. Hall of Carthage, Mo., 
and bought Victorine by Roberdean, 
brother to King of Belair, by King 
Rene, out of Alma by Almont. Later 
I let Mr. Hall have Victorine, a young 
mare, bred a non-standard mare to 
him, and got a filly that was cam- 
paigned by John Kington to a record 
of 2:29%. 

Up at Moline, Ill., S. W. Wheelock, 
the president of the Moline Plow 
Company, had Robert McGregor from 
Fanny by Romulus; he bred Ben Mc. 


Dares he bred Maggie McGregor, 
that was later taken to California 
and took a front place among the 
great brood mares on the Pacific 
Wheelock bred Maggie 
McGregor to Ben McGregor and got 
Maud McGregor. After the death of 
Mr. Wheelock both Ben McGregor and 
Maud McGregor passed to the late 
E. Knell, who from Maud McGregor 
bred All McGregor by Ben McGregor, 
out of his daughter Maud McGregor, 
and from All McGregor by Kankakee 
got McGregor Will Tell 2:16%. Mr. 
Knell bred McGregor Will Tell to 
Early Reaper, 2:09%, and got Royal 
Reaper. This horse was a three-year- 
old when the estate of E. Knell was 
settled, and was bid off by his daugh. 
ter Emma and son Frank at $2,500, 
and by them was turned over to Mr. 
Taylor of Sedalia who developed him 
to a record of 2:11%, and as a four- 
year-old sold him to parties in Austria 
for $5,000. Before he left America 
one of Mr. Hall’s sons bred Athene, 
2:29¥%, by Victorie, to Royal Reaper, 
and got a colt now known as Royal 
Hall (2) 2:25%, on a half-mile track 
at Topeka, Kans., and the third horse 
in the race was Symbol Ross, by 
Bracket, 2:16%4, a son of Symboleer 
(2) 2:11%, and out of the second dam 
of Joe Bowers, the fastest trotting 
son of Symboleer. Royal Hall, his 
sire and dam and the first and second 
dams of his sire were all bred in 
Jasper county, while the dam of the 
third colt in the race, Martinique, 
2:27%, by Anteros, was bred by Tom 
Ervin, and the second dam, Netta 
W., 2:10144, was bred by the late Dr. 
Woodard of Webb City, Mo., on his 
farm near Parsons, Kans. 

Royal Hall (2) 2:25%4, is the first 
two-year-old bred in Southwest Mis- 
souri to trot in 2:30 or better. Symbol 
Ross showed his ability to trot in 2:30 
or better, but has no record better 
than 2:35, was technically bred in 
Oklahoma, while Ervin was i charge 
of the Peckham farm and developing 
the young Symboleers. Royal Hall 
was sold in November, 1912, to Dr. 
Houser for $400, and from him passed 
to Otto Grigg, his present owner, and 
driver. Symbol Ross was developed 
over the Driving Park place at Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Here are two colts that Southwest 
Missouri may well be proud of. They 
are the first that have been bred and 
developed to standard records as two- 
year-olds. Royal Reaper was a fast 
three-year-old. So was Little Timber; 
matinee wagon record 2:14%. I 
think either of them could have en- 
tered the 2:30 list as two-year-olds, if 
developed for speed at that age. So 
far as I remember Royal Hall is the 
second 2:30 two-year-old bred and 
developed in Missouri. The first was 
Primus, bred at the King Hill Stock 
Farm, and sired by the pacer, Wilkie 
Russell, 2:154%4, then in use as the 
farm sire. Frederick L. by Herschel, 
Myrine Onward, bred at Jefferson 
City, would both have trotted well in- 
side of the list if developed as two- 
year-olds. 





AMERICAN ROYAL HORSE SHOW. 





The prize list for the American 
Royal Horse Show, which will be 
held in the new pavilion, Kansas 
City, Mo., beginning Tuesday evening, 
October 7th, and continuing four 
nights, will be gladly mailed to any 
interested parties. The Show Grounds 
will be easily reached from any part 
of the city, as up-town cars will be 
routed direct to the gates without 
transfer. No entry fee will be charged 
in any department. Stall and feed 
charges will be made very reasonable. 
We study your comfort, anod promise 
fair and courteous treatment, and pay 
all premiums at the close of the 
shows. For further information ad- 


PRESLEY WINSTON RAY 





———= 
RALPH VERNON Ray 

























tles was before her. Responding to 
the slightest touch of Billy Shrop- 
shire’s hand, she changed perfectly 
and with consummate ease from walk 
to trot, to canter to racking, every 
gait was at her command. 


Eleven Nominees in Ring. 


Out of the seventeen nominations 
eleven went in the ring. There was 
deep regret that the famous show 
horse from the Lowndes stable, Ken- 
tucky’s Choice, was unable to show 
Friday night. However, it was an- 
nounced to the crowd that a veterin- 
arian had examined the veteran stal- 
lion and found him to be in such 
condition that it would be impossible 
for him to do justice to his record. 
Kentucky’s Choice was then led 
around the ring without a saddle and 
was given an ovation. 

It was an easy victory for Hazel 
Dawn. Her performance of Friday 
night undoubtedly has placed her in 
the halt of fame with other great 
kings and queens of the tanbark of 
all sections. Last year the diminu- 
tive show mare of the Matlack & 
Shropshire stable had a much harder 
battle than Friday night. She was 
in top form, and from the time she 
was ridden into the ring until she 
left with the blue tie floating from 
her mane she was on her best be- 
havior. 

After one ring was shown at the be- 
ginning of the evening program the 
ring was cleared of all those except 
officials and a hush fell over the 
crowd. Coniston Chief ridden by 
Eimer Railey, son of the late C. L. 
Railey who judged in the same stake 
Jast year, was the first to enter. 
From a general buzz of excited com- 
ments the noise swelled as the horses 
paraded and broke into a roar when 








Gregor and from Maggie by Star 





dress the secretary. 








Hazel Dawn, chafing under the re- 
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RAYLAND STOCK FARM ; 
WHERE SHOW HORSES ARE MADE—WINNERS ALWAYS ON HAND, T 
P. W. RAY & SON, PROPR’S : 
STALLIONS, MARES AND GELDINGS OF QUALITY READY FOR USE, ; 
Correspondence Solicited Long Distance Telephone 154 Satisfaction Guaranteeg fo 
BOWLING GREEN, t-3 i-3 te: KENTUCKY, si 
s€ 
TANBARK QUEEN IS HAZEL 

a Al Wi 

DAWN. ¢ UJ RE T 2 
SPAVIN r 

Crowning Event of Horse Show at wa 
Louisville Seen by 10,000. —or that Curb, Splint, Ringbone ing 
ceovin Cane. Mr. Martens of Z ; 

é Shawano, Wis., writes this about 9g of 
mantadny standards for saddle Kendall’s s, — ms 
horses and horsemanship soared to a <8 tee berw wien goer Get ee ae sta 
new high record in the fifth annual pe i eb ee ¥ the 
showing of the Commission of Agri- RS lg BB $2, 
culture Stake at Louisville, Ky., Fri- Peatbotile. 6 for 86. ek for" Prentice 4 r 
day night, when Hazel Dawn was “ Or.B.3. Kendal Co, ie rin 
crowned queen of saddle horses in eg ae ! tak 
Kentucky, says the Louisville Courier- and 
Journal, of Saturday, Sept. 20. nob 
Never in the history of Kentucky oth 
has such a magnificent field of saddle BSORBINE ring 
horses competed in the same ring. TRADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT oF wer 
Stars from three states tried to lower : , the 
the colors of the Matlack & Shrop- Will reduce Inflamed, Strained, H 
shire mare, which has captured the ne Ping meserd — pros 
e . ° ops 

blue tie in the premier event of the lameness and pain from a Splint, let 
country for saddle horses, but they Side Bone or Bone Spavin. No the 
were unsuccessful. blister, no hair gone. Horse canbe the 
From Missouri Astral King and My] § used, #2 sag mapas ep Describe = 
Major Dare, two of the greatest show ond Bock 2K Free. P a = 
horses of the West, came to kKen- ABSORBINE, JR., the antiseptic liniment for th 
tucky for the purpose of capturing] mankind. Reduces Strained, Torn Liga- 7) 

j j ts, Enlarged Glands, Vei M 

the $2,000 stake, which is second to] Pents, Koateee Ulcers. “Alay. BR mag on 
the richest in the country. From] 61.00 abottleat dealers ordelivered. Book ‘“Evidence” fret, ie 
Tennessee Ella McDonald was brought | ® F- YOUNG, P. D. F., 58 Temple St., Springtield, Mats a 
to meet the queen of the Bluegrass. nigh: 
She, too, fell by the wayside. } ’ ‘ é 
, Horsemen Here’s Your Chante! Fo « 

From the time the eleven horses Dare 
entered the ring at 9 o’clock the 10,- LESS THAN HALF PRICB! ties, 
000 visitors who packed the pavilion to be 
cheered Hazel Dawn. The little mare FARRIERY Th 
never made a greater show than she G big ¢ 
did on Friday night. Seemingly she| The Art of Shoeing Horses Co 
realized that her greatest of ring bat- Hors 


HDveryone who owns a horse should haves 
copy of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Boylston W. N 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. The 
author is now 74 years old and wishes te lack 
dispose of some 300 books at a price which 














will enable horse owners to buy without Yand 
hesitation. The author wants to do some secon 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the Houc! 
entire edition and send them to horse own- Miss 
ere with a yearly subscription to COLMAN'S 
RURAL WORLD for $1.25. Send in your cade, 
order at once, as they won't last long. Prine 
Address COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, ‘ 
$21 Holland Building, St. Louis, Me Ella 
seven 
Forest Grove, Oregon, March 16, 191. " 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 43, Boston: PAC 
Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not a I 
knowledging receipt of your book on Hors 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just as! 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till # 
few days ago to read !t. You certainly de The 
serve full credit for your work and the con 
gratulations of every horse owner. The easy Ing w 
and clear way you explain your principle the ra 
makes it a book that everybody can read ‘ 
and understand, this alone being worth mort is alw 
than all the treatises written on that sub- one 
‘ect so far. Hoping that you are getting 8] 
all the credit due to you, and again thank- former 
ing you for remembering me, am, 
very truly. (Signed) C. P. McCAN men ¢ 
produc 
: lests t 
straint of her master’s hand, swulé and ag 


in behind the procession. a supe 


In size she was the smallest in the At ti 
lot. To the general oberver it did nd appear 


appear that she possessed such rare on wh: 
qualities as a saddle mare. But the a 

t ure is 
econd she was called upon she Wel events 


through all five gaits in wonderful ‘ee 

she , 
form. As the showing proceeded he. 
stood farther out in the light as {i 


4 







named 

the best animal in the ring. ment, ; 
Judging a Difficult Task. tum | 

The judges, Prof. E. A. Trowbridgs track) 
of the University of Missouri; pacers | 
S. Pemberton and Scott Isbell, f Tect 2:; 
their work cut out for them from ord for 
start. Hazel Dawn stood out mall the rac, 
points above her field, but the selet In, 2:4 
tion of the other six horses Seems 
were to be given ribbons proved 200% 
difficult task. the gan 
Astral King, one of the most bea | Canada, 
tiful horses seen in any ring a leading 
State Fair, and My Major Dare ld the 
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— 
considered the contenders, but Matt 


g, Cohen upset calculations by his 
jashing show with Mary Yandell Fox. 
The latter mare’s showing was re- 
markable. She met the veteran horses 
on even terms and beat them fairly. 
astral King was third, My Major Dare 
fourth, Cascade fifth, Princess V. 
sixth and Ella McDonald was seventh. 
seventh. 

The purse received by the winner 
was $500, which is larger than any 
other stake in the state. The amount 
won by the last horse, Ella McDonald, 
was $160, more than several won dur- 
ing the entire week here. 

The history of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture Stake has been re- 
markable. In 1909 J. W. Newman 
started the event at $200, and since 
then it has constantly grown, being 
$2,000 this year. 

After a grand parade around the 
ring several times the horses were 
taken in turn to work alone. Time 
and again the fleet-footed sons of 
noble sires, which have conquered 
other champions, were sent around the 
ring. Through all five gaits they 
were sent before being returned to 
the line. 

Hazel Dawn was fourteenth on the 
program. Her rider, Buly Shropshire, 
let her off at a walk. Somewhere in 
the crowd some one shouted: “There’s 
the winner—Hazel Dawn.” Then the 
cheering began. Never in the his- 
tory of the stake has a decision been 
as popular. She is the only holder of 
two blue ties of the stake. 

The array of splenodid horseso 
never been equaled in Kentucky 
or any other state, according to 
horsemen who witnessed the ring last 
night. Sired by Rex Peavine, and out 
of Gladys Twigg, who was Chester 
Dare, Hazel Dawn possesses all quali- 
ties, as far as breeding is concerned, 
to be the winner of uch an event. 

The following is a summary of the 
big event of the show: 

Commissioner of Agriculture Saddle 
Horse Stake. Guaranteed by Hon. J. 
W. Newman, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture. Value $2,000—Hazel Dawn, Mat- 
lack & Shropshire, first, $500; Mary 
Yandell Fox, Mrs. R. T. Lowndes, Jr., 
second, $340; Astral King, James A. 
Houchin, third, $300; My Major Dare, 
Miss Loula Long, fourth, $260; Cas- 
cade, W. S. Nicol & Son, fifth, $240; 
Princess V., A. G. Jones, sixth, $200; 
Bila McDonald, H. C. Barham, 
seventh, $160. 


PACING KINGS AND QUEENS AT 
LEXINGTON, KY. 





The famous Lexington, Ky., meet- 
ing which annually brings to a close 
the racing season in this locality and 
is always looked forward to as the 
one spot where the greatest of per- 
formers and the most prominent horse- 
men congregate, will this season be 
productive of a greater series Of con- 
tests than ever before, as its juvenile 
and aged classics present a line up of 
@ superior nature. 


At this time, the date of October 8, 
appears a most notable one, and one 
® which speed of a sensational na- 
ture is sure to result, as among the 
fvents scheduled for that day is the 
famous pacing classic, The Tennes- 
see. Among the stars which are 
hamed to participate in that engage- 
ment, are such noted ones as Direc- 
tum I 2:02% (2:02% on a half-mile 
tack) one of the most remarkable 
pacers of the present day; Braden Di- 
rect 2:0214, holder of the world’s rec- 
ry for four-year-old stallions and of 

€race record for five-year-olds, Ear: 
Ir, 2:011%, the grey horse which 
— to be unbeatable, Evelyn W. 
% one of the greatest mares in 

© game, Hal B. Jr. 2:03 the pride of 
4. Frank Bogash 2:02%, the 

€ Money winning pacer of 1913 

id the only hoppled performer which 





ever won the Chamber of Commerce 
event, Ess H. Kay 2:00%, the fast 
black stallion which is being especial- 
ly prepared to win at Lexington, and 
Flower Direct 2:034%4, the Tennessee 
mare which is now racing so fast and 
consistently. 

Never before was such a galaxy of 
stars nominated in a single event and 
when The Tennessee is cailed for final 
settlement at Lexington, Ky., on Oct. 
8, a contest is sure to result, which is 
worth traveling from coast to coast to 
witness.—The American Sportsman. 





ST. LOUIS COUNTY FAIR. 





Farm and City Represented at Races 
and Exhibits at Creve Coeur. 





The final day of the St. Louis Coun- 
ty Fair was the most successful of 
the week. The gate receipts showed 
an attendance of 10,000, many of 
whom came from St. Louis in their 
automobiles. 

Spring wagons hitched to mule 
tegms tied to the trees and posts on 
the grounds showed that the farmers 
were as well represented as the city 
people. 

The races were the feature of the 
day. There were two trotting races, 
a 2:25 pace, a running race and a 
mule race. The 2:40 trot was won by 
Nutwood Graton Jr., owned and driven 
by Al Dun of St, Louis; The Fox, 
owned by F. J. Barnsback of Belle- 
ville, lll., finishing second, and Maud 
Mueller, owned by John Watkins of 
Bourbon, Mo., taking third. 

The winners of the 2:25 pace were 
Queen Maud, owned by Lauritz Pat- 
terson, St. Louis, first; Walnutter, 
owned by Thomas Taylor of St. Louis, 
second, and Olly S., owned by F. A. 
Johnson, Festus, Mo., third. 

The winners of the 2:16 trot were 
Countess B., owned by F. J. Barns- 
back, Belleville, Ill, first; Lord Elrey, 
owned by J. C. Williamson, Troy, Mo., 
second, and Rox Wilton, owned by J. | 
H. McKinley, Murphysboro, IIl., third. 

Dr. Core again won the running 
race and New Idea took second 
money. 

The mule race was won in both 
heats by the undefeated Eli, owned 
by Maxwell & Crouch of Stock Yards, 
lll. Caroline B. and Star Maxwell, 
owned by the same firm, split second 
money, Star Maxwell finishing second 
in the first heat and Caroline B. run- 
ning the leader a close second in the 
last heat. 

Louis De Hatre of Florissant dis- 
played a load of fine watermelons on 
the grounds. De Hatre said that he 
raised them in the drouth without 
watering them. He was awarded an 
honorary blue ribbon by the fair of- 
ficials, each of whom received one of 
the melons after the award. 





USE ABSORBINE 





To remove Brusal Enlargements, Bog 
Spavin, Thoroughpin, Puffs, Shoe 
Boils, Capped Hocks, Swollen Glands, 
Thickened Tissues, Rheumatic De- 
posits, Enlarged Veins, to cure any 
strain or lameness; to strengthen any 
part that needs it, because it is heal- 
ing, pleasant and safe to use. In ad- 
dition, it is an antiseptic and germa- 
cide containing no minerals or poi- 
sons. Applied to an open sore, wire 
cut or wound, it not only makes it 
asceptically clean, but kills the germs 
and causes a healthy healing. Write 
for laboratory reports on ABSORBINE 
and ABSORBINE, JR., and instruc- 
tions on any particular case, sent free. 
ABSORBINE at dealers $2.00 a bottle 
or sent direct, express prepaid. W. F. 
Young, P. D. F., 58 Temple st., Spring- 
field, Mass. 





When answering advertisers, please 
mention the RURAL WORLD. 





TELLS 
ABOUT 






simple wo: 


how any man can 
diseases as Blood Poison, 


90000 BOOKS 
FREE BY MAIL 


WORTH $10 TO ANY MAN 


Every afflicted man, suffering from any man disease, should write quick 
for his copy of this Wonderful Free Book. It tell 









is in plain, strong, 
Sonstitutional or Inherited Diseases, 
Vigor, Nervous Debility, Indiscreti 


Organic or Contagious Diseases. the After-effects of Fast Li 3 
Rheumatism, Stomach, Liver, Kidney and Bladder Troubles. 
matter how long you have suffered; how old or stubborn your case; 





how often you 
down-hearted 


you suffer and how you can secure a 


ave failed to find relief or how discow 
ou are—this beok will be a revelation. It tells 
per- 





manent, sefe cure. If you want your old-time 







health, 
ood restored, send RIGHT NOW for your copy of this 
th—mailed FREE, postpaid in plain, sealed envelope. 


DR. JOS. LISTER & CO,  %*7 Por” 


Fifth Ave., 
Chicago, llis., U.S.A 








WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 








Cattle Steady—Hogs Firm — Sheep 
Higher. 
Receipts, Monday — Cattle, 8,000 


head; hogs, 8,500; sheep, 700; horses 
and mules, 1,450. 

CATTLE—Offerings of beef steers 
included a few loads of the choice to 
prime grades, but the showing (ef 
these kinds was not generous. A fair 
quota of the medium to good kinds 
was also included. Buyers were dis- 


criminating between the strictly good | 
steers and the medium grades. Choice | 


to prime beeves sold from fully steady 
to strong and a shade higher. The 
trade in medium grade beeves was 
rather slow, with prices a shade eas- 
ier. A bunch of branded Panhandle 
Herefords topped the market, which 
was $9, and there was a fair sprink- 
ling of choice to prime grades that 
went in a range of $8.75 to the top. 
Good to choice grades cleared around 
$8.25 to $8.60. A bunch of steers and 


heifers of prime grade sald for $9, but! 


the bulk of the good heifers cleared 
at $8.25@8.75, medium grades $7.25u 
8, and light, plain heifers at $6@7. 

A generous showing of cows met 
with a good demand from the killers, 
and.trade was active, with a firm 
feeling and prices on a steady to 
strong basis. There were several 
fancy cows included insthe showing, 
the heavy fat kinds going as high as 
$7.25, with the bulk of the good 
grades selling at $6@6.75. 

A load of choice feeders brought 
$7.75, and there was a good showing 
of the desirable grades that clearea 
in a range of $7@7.50. Prices were 
called generally steady to a shade 
stronger in places, and there was a 
firm tone to the market. Stockers 
got a fair call and the moderate sup- 
ply was ample. Prices were very lit- 
tle changed. A fair sprinkling of the 


good grades of stockers sold at $6@ | 


6.75. 

Run of Southern cattle, 60 car loads. 
Market was active and prices strong 
to a dime higher. Order buyers evi- 
denced a strong demand, claiming 
that they Were not able to get any- 
thing like a normal supply. Competi- 
tion between them and packers was 
keen and there was not a weak spot. 
A load of straight heavy Oklahoma 
grass steers brought $7.60, the top, 
and the bulk of the steers went in a 
range of $v.50@7.35. 

HOGS—A fair supply for the day, 
selling rapidly and at prices that were 
10@15c higher than the close of last 
week, but there was not much im. 
provement of the mixed and heavy 
hogs, or all that had to go to the 
packers. , 

Smooth, fat hogs, weighing 175 to 
225 pounds, were in best demand, sold 
at and around the top of the market. 
The top was $9.15 for several loads; 
bulk went at $8.75@9. The top was 
40c higher than the top in Kansas 
City and 5c above St. Joseph and 80c 
over the top in Omaha. The bulk was 
the highest in the West. 

Shippers and butchers competed for 


PARGEL POST 1 CENT PER LB. 


| Butter, Eggs, Honey, Cream, Berries, 
| Fruit, etc., sent by the producer to city 
(customers within 150 miles, 6 cents for 
|the first pound and one cent for each 
j}additional pound. We make shipping 
|cases with inner holders adapted to 
| different articles, solid, semi-liquid and 
| liquids. Send postal for Booklet. 

Cc. M. ALGER, Hannibal, Mo. 


HELLO! GIRLS AND BOYS 


Leader Self-Filling Fountain Pen with 
Gold Plated Pen Point given away ab- 
solutely free for selling 10 packages 
|Unna’s Mending Tissue at 10c each. 
| W rite to-day for complete outfit. 

NEW YORK SPECIALTIES CO., 
467 Broadway, New York City. 











the best class of light to medium 
| Weight hogs, and they paid $9 and up- 
ward, but packers were slow buyers, 
and all hogs of the plain and heavy 
class had to go to them at little or no 
| material advance and were slow sale, 
Rough packers sold at $7.90@8.10, 
plain and heavy hogs at $8.25@8.55, 
‘fair to good mixed at $8.60@8.90. 

| SHEEP—A very small supply of 





| Sheep and lambs. Buyers wanted good 
fat sheep and lambs, and the market 
was active with prices on a 10@15c 
higher basis. Sheep were not any 
| higher, as most of the advance was 
|on the lambs. 

Best fat lambs found ready sale at 
prices that were the highest for some 
time, and went at $7.25@7.50, fair to 
medium grades brought $6.50@7.15, 
and the culls and others that were 
not very fat at $5@6. Most all of the 
good lambs sold at $7.25 and higher. 

Most of the mutton sheep sold to 
the slaughterers at $4.25, which is bet- 
ter than at the close of last week, as 
only the very best were then bringing 
$4.25. 











| 
HORSES AND MULES. 

| HORSES—Buyers were on hand 
| from all sections of the country, and 
the East was especially well repre- 
| Sented. The South had a good aggre- 
| gate of buyers and they were active 
in taking hold and paying the right 
prices. As there were many horses 
suitable for the Southern trade on 
hand, buyers found little trouble in 
filling their supply. 

Heavy draft, extra.......... $210@250 
Heavy draft, good to choice. 175@200 
Eastern chunks, ex. quality.. 160@200 


Eastern chunks, plain...... 100@135 
Southern horses, ex. quality. 125@150 
Southern horses, plain...... 59@ 75 
Choice drivers, with speed.. 175@276 
DOREOE ics ck%< sevcxitameas 150@250 
PUN 6 Oe. nS we dete ete 5@ 20 


MULES—There was an active de- 
mand for cotton mules and prices 
were right on these. There were not 
many inquiries on the big mules, but 
the trade was expected to pick up. 
All types of mules except the cotton 
mule were on the slow list, but not 
much could be said of the trade at 
such an early period of the week. 


16 to 16% hands .......... $160@280 
15 to 15% hands .......... 100 @225 
14 to 14% hands .......... 60@140 
12 to 138% hands .......... 50@120 
Plugs ......s0. Jo seaawes «+. 20@ % 
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WHO iS HIT AND HOW? 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The cry 
is going up in many _ sections 
of our land that the farmers are 
“hard hit” by the long drouth. This 
is certainly true, and no other class 
feels it as the farmers themselves 
Millions of them must skimp a little 
closer, and deny themselves many 
comforts of life and educational ad- 
vantages for their children which 
they hoped to give them. 

However, in this time of short crops 
and close times, when they are least 
able to stand it, they are “hit hard” 
by the “Big Profits” made on the ne- 
cessities of life which they must have. 
The farmers are paying millions of 
dollars of unnecessary “Profits” to 
the book trust and thousands of re- 
tailers for school supplies for their 
children. Even our school children, 
by the millions, are “hit hard” by the 
infamous “Profit-System.” 

They must be handicapped in their 
efforts to get an education by a sys- 
tem which makes them pay two prices 
for school supplies. The “Profit Sys- 
tem” hits continually at the education 
of our children by holding the price 
too high on books for the poor fam- 
ilies who generally have the largest 
number of children to school. Any 
institution or system which is an en- 
emy of our public schools ought and 
will be abolished by the progressive 
people of this progressive age. 

Another Hard Hit. 

Thousands of our farmers and la- 
boring men have sick ones in their 
homes. They must have medicine, 
and the Profit System says, ’’Pay enor- 
mous profits on your medicine or die 
for need of it.” 

One More Hard Hit. 

The farmers in many sections are 
compelled to buy thousands of car 
loads of feed to get their stock 
through the winter. Mr. Profit-Taker 
will buy the feed at one end of the 
line and Mr. P-T will sell it at the 
other end of the line and farmers who 
need every dollar they can get to ex- 
ist decently will find at the end of the 
season that they have paid millions 
of dollars for the support of a “Sys- 
tem” which is entirely unnecessary in 
the business world. 

Profit On Milk. 

While every milk producer is buy- 
ing high priced feed and high priced 
cows and will be glad to come out 
even at the end of the winter, after 
donating his labor, the big city dair- 
ies and milk condenseries will reap 
enormous profits which ought to be 
divided between producers and con- 
sumers. 2 

Prosperity Boomer. 

Mr. Editor: I am not a pessimist, 
but an optimist. I am not a calamity 
howler but a prosperity boomer. I 
want the “People” to wake up and see 
just where their trouble is and then 
investigate the remedy offered by the 
Farmers’ Equity Union. 

Cannot Prevent Drought. 

While we cannot stop the drought 
we can end the profit-system and be 
able to stand the drought. Send ten 
2c stamps for the Equity Text Book 
and read it and get your neighbors 
to read it. It gives you a plan which 





will kill the system which now robs 
the common people of our country of 
billions of dollars every year. “The 
People” have the Divine right and 
power to rule and control in business 
and politics. 

“We the People” are responsible 
for the Profit-Systemn as long as we 
support it. A few thousand Equity 
Union members in our country are 
starting a co-operative business at a 
few good markets in eight states and 
demonstrating true blue co-operation. 

We are educating by a weekly pa- 
per, daily lectures and actual demon- 
stration. The people must be edu- 
cated away from the old system which 
robs them even on school books and 
medicine. 

When farmers must buy feed they 
should unite and market their milk 
together direct to the consumer. It 
will pay to Unite. Next winter pro- 
ducers will receive two dollars per 
hundred for milk while many con- 
sumers will pay five dollars per hun- 
dred. The organized  Profit-Takers 
between will reap the usual harvest. 

How long, Oh, how long will the 
people sleep! Farmers, join the Equi- 
ty Union now. It will give you pro- 
tection against a system which robs 
you and your family every time you 
buy or sell. 

I write this with malice toward 
none and charity for all. There is 
not a grain of animosity, jealousy or 
envy in my heart against the middle- 
men who run the Profit-System. I 
am not fighting them personally. I am 
against the System. The Equity 
Union is introducing a better system 
of business for all the people. We 
ask every person who Joves humanity 
to join our Union and boost for co- 
operation. We want 300 co-operators 
at Greenville, Ill., and will work hard 
till we get them. 

C. O. DRAYTON, 
President. 
Greenville, Ill., Sept. 10, 1913. 





REPORT OF LEOLA EQUITY 
EXCHANGE. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: In regard 
to what we are doing at Leola, S. D., 
Union, beg to enclose the following 
statement of last year’s business done 
by the elevator: 

Financial Stat€ment. 
Total grain sales 
during the year..$90,093.00 


Total coal sales... 6,539.29 
$96,632.29 
Total grains  pur- 
Eo n6-010 93-0: $84,455.05 
Coal purchased.... 5,998.96 
Expenses paid.... 2,213.10 
| ere 3,965.18 
$96,632.29 


In addition wish to say that we sold 
$2,400.00 worth of shares that applied 
entirely upon purchase of elevator, at 
$5,000.00, leaving us a balance to pay 
on elevator of about $2,750.00 with in- 
terest; making almost enough the 
first year to pay for the elevator, re- 
gardless of the shares sold. All our 
meimbers are feeling proud of the out- 
come of the first year’s business and 
are taking hold with new vim to 
make the coming year a greater win- 
ner than the first. We are not hav- 





ing the trouble in regard to the buck- 
ing of the market this season as last 
and certainly anticipate a better year, 
from new patronage that is coming 
our way. 

While our crops are not of the best 
this season, we are having a very 


good turn out, Corn is splendid, and 
small grains are doing well at the 
bushel. Potatoes are good, and we 
will have several car loads for sale, 
if we can find a satisfactory market. 
Will also be in the market for a car 
of good winter apples. Our exchange 
is enjoying a good patronage from 
outside parties, and all members are 
standing loyal to the Union, trusting 
in the belief that in union there is 
strength. Yours truly, 
A. HOFFMAN, Sec. 





THE NEED OF CO-OPERATIVE 
MARKETING. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The Sat- 
urday Evening Post of September 
6 says: “Last year’s corn crop ex- 
ceeded three billion bushels, but as 
the price fell, producers got no more 
for it than for the preceding crop of 
two and a half billion bushels. With- 
in a month drought caused the price 
of corn to advance twenty per cent, 
but the Government estimated the re- 
duction in yield at only ten per cent. 

“Time out of mind farmers have 
faced this paradox of getting more 
money by producing little than by pro- 
ducing much. Last year’s average 
corn yield to the acre was under thir- 
ty bushels. It might easily have been 
forty. If it had been, prices would 
have fallen below the cost of produc- 
tion. In short, in a good year we 
could easily produce a surplus that 
would carry us tidily through a bad 
year; but if farmers did produce any 
such surplus in a good year we would 
requite their pains by bankrupting 
them. When a bad year comes we 
see that a surplus carried over from 
good years would be convenient; but 
the penalty of producing any ,import- 
ant surplus is bankruptcy for the pro- 
ducer.” 

Every farmer ought to consider 
seriously the fact stated here in one 
of our most reliable weeklies. Is it 
right that our largest grain crops of 
finest quality should bring us less 
money than our small inferior crops? 
Would the manufacturers be willing 
to take less money for a big crop of 
mowers than for a small crop? 

Do we encourage production or dis- 
courage it by this condition of affairs? 
Is it a good thing for consumers to 
have farmers continually facing this 
discouraging fact? 

My purpose in this article is to dis- 
cuss some of the causes of this con- 
dition of affairs and suggest the only 
feasible remedy. Low, unjust prices 
on grain or dairy products or fat 
stock have never been caused by 
overproduction. This is especially 
true of dairy products The supply of 
milk is short in every city in the 
United States today. When we have 
good crops of grain we can be sure 
that the short season will come along 
and absorb all of the surplus. 

But the great curse of the farming 
fraternity today is the fact that we 
are a great disorganized) Mob, con- 
tending with well organized forces in 
the business world. As sellers of ten 
billion dollars worth of valuable food 
products, annually, we meet the or- 
ganized beef trust, milk trust, grain 
trust and hay trust. As buyers of 
seven billion dollars worth of farm 
machinery and other classes of man- 
ufactured goods, which we must 
have, we face the machine trust, 
twine trust, sugar trust, coffee trust, 
oil trust, match trust, lumber trust, 
coal trust, clothing trust, etc. 

The individual farmer has no pro- 





tection against this state of 
He may be the wealthiest farmer jp 


the state, but still unable, 
change these unbearable ¢ 


As long as farmers simply grow] about 


bad deals and refuse to y 


al 
ondi 


hite 





are responsible for the fact that yp 


sell our valuable products b 


elow Cost 


of production while consumers pay 


high unjust prices. 
The Remedy. 





A million farmers united on the co 
operative plan of the Farmers’ Equity 
Union will revolutionize the pregent 


“Mob way” of selling farm 


Products 


and of buying farm machinery, Every 
individual farmer will have the power 


of a million. 
istic power 


The organized capital. 
between producer and 


consumer will be utterly destroyed, 
We will not be afraid to produce 
“bumper crops” which now simply en. 


rich millionaire trusts. 


There will be 


a full supply ot rich, life giving pro. 
ducts from every farm. and consumers’ 
prices will be more reasonable. Pro. 


ducers and consumers must 
together. Wealth makers 


organize 
must or- 


ganize against wea:th takers. 
Send ten 2c stamps for the Equity 


Text Book whick gives a 


complete 


solution of the trust question. 


Greenville, 11. 





C. O. DRAYTON. 


EQUITY PRINCIPLES WILL RE. 
SULT IN A NEW CIVILIZATION, 


ee 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 
broken gleams and partial 


Only in 
light has 


the sun of Liberty yet beamed among 


men, but all progress has s 
forth, 

Liberty came to a race 
crouching under Egyptian w 


he called 


of slaves 
hips, and 


led them forth from a house of bond- 


age. She hardened them in 


the des 


ert and made of them a race of con 


querors. 


The free spirit of the Mosaic 


law took their thinkers up to heights 
where they beheld the unity of God, 
and inspired their poets with strains 
that yet please the highest exaltations 


of thought. 


Liberty dawned on the Phoenician 


coast, and ships passed the 


Pillars of 


Hercules to plow the unknown sea 
She shed a partial light on Greece, 


and marble grew to shapes 
beauty. Words became 


the 


of ideal 
instru- 


ments of subtlest thought, and against 
the scanty militia of free cities, the 


countless hosts of the 


Great King 


break like surges against a rock. 


She cast her beams on the 


farms of Italian husbandmen, 


four-acre 
and 


born of her strength, a power came 
forth that conquered the world. They 


glinted from shields of Ger 
riors, and Augustus wept hi 
Out of the night that 


man wat: 
s legions. 


followed het 


eclipse, her slanting rays fell agail 
on free cities, and a lost learning te 


vived, modern civilization 


began, @ 


mew world was unveiled, and as lib 


erty grew, so grew art, weal 
knowledge and refinement. 


th, powel, 


It was the revival of liberty from 


the despotism of the Tudors 
fied the Elizabethan age. I! 


that glor 
t was the 


spirit that brought a crowned tyrat 


to the block, that planted 
seed jof a mighty tree. It 
energy of ancient freedom 


here the 
was the 
that the 


moment it had gained unity maét 


Spain the mightiest 


power 


of 


world, only to fall to the lowest 


of weakness when tyranny 
liberty. See in France, 


all 


su 


intellee 


tual vigor dying under the tyraal 


of the seventeenth century, 


to 


in splendor as Liberty awoke i the 


eighteenth, and on the enf 


ment of French peasants in 
revolution, basing the 


strength that has in our time 


Shall we trust her? 
time 


defeat. 
In our time, as in 


the gretl 
= 


creep on the insidious forces 


producing inequality, destroy ’ 


On the horizon the clouds 
lower. Liberty calls to us 4 
must follow her further; 


i. 






We 
eo 
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trust her fully; we must wholly ac-|through his delegate, in the annual| HOW WE CAUGHT MUSKRATS IN D FEEDano BING MACHINERY 
cept her or she will not stay. This} meeting. EARLY DAYS. is for the fatter who is quick Moadst HI 


js the universal law. 

How can we farmers have liberty to 
stay with us as a class when we will 
refuse to pay $1 dues to support a 
union that stands upon a foundation 
of Justice to all humanity? Why 
would you rather put $50 into the ene- 
my’s treasury and strengthen his de- 


fense? If we must have this indus- 
trial war, and if it must be fought 
out between the master and _ the 


slaves, why refuse to put one dollar 
for defense and give one hundred for 
tribute? One man said to me: “Just 
think what a vast income our union 
will have when we get one dollar 
from each member for dues.” Well 
that would be severa] million dollars. 
Now just think what a vast sum we 
gave to support the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association, the National Pro- 


duce Association, the International 
Harvester Union—six billions, and 
they do not protect us. Is it any 


wonder that we are the laughing stock 
ofthe world? Such foolishness is what 
crowds the consumers of farm pro- 
duce into noisome cellars and squalid 
tenement houses; that fills prisons 
and brothels; that goads men with 
want and consumes them with greed; 
that robs women of the grace and 
beauty of perfect womanhood; that 
takes from little children the joy and 
innocence of life’s morning. 

Equity Union principles lived up to 
will change the conditions and result 


in a new civilization. Farmers, be 
men; stand by Equity; pay $1 per 
year for defense instead of $100 as 


tribute to Mammon. 


TOM LINE. 
EQUITY UNION MEMBERS CON- 
CENTRATE THEIR TRADE. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We ad- 
vise our Equity Union members to 
take good care of their membership 
cards. Keep them clean and in a 
place where they can be found any 
time when wanted. The cards show 
your standing in the Equity Union 
and will be worth many dollars to you 
in the good deals we are working out 
for our members. If you have not 
paid your 1913 national dues, you owe 
one dollar and should send it in at 
once, as it will soon be time to pay 

1914 dues. 

Local Union Members must concen- 
trate their trade with one grocery 
store, one dry-goods store, one hard- 
ware store, one drug store, and buy 








all your school supplies from one 
store. Instead of sending your cash 
away, to Chicago mail order houses, 
center all your trade with One mer- 
chant and get a discount for every 
member. One hardware man is offer- 


ing a discount of 40 per cent to our 
members for a large volume of cash 
trade. 

Take This Up, October 4th. 

Every Local Union or Equity Ex- 
change must work for a big meeting 
the first Saturday of October. Send 
a printed postal card to every mem- 
ber and ask him to bring one more 
farmer. Take orders for apples and 
Coal, 

Appoint a committee to make a 
“trade agreement” with one store for 
4 discount. Center as large a volume 
of cash trade as possible with that 
Store. Where this arrangement can 
be made satisfactory to our members 
it will pay, and it will induce farmers 
to join and keep in good standing. 

Collect 1914 Dues. 

That October meeting will be a 
800d time to begin collecting the 1914 
National dues, while the members are 
logether. Then they will have the 
dues in the National Union by Novem- 

T lst when they are due. We want 
very member to have his 1914 mem- 

Tship card sure by December ist, 
8 his vote will count in the National 
Meeting in Kansas City, December 17. 

‘ry live member will have one vote, 





We are glad to say that a large 
number of our members have their 
1914 cards now. Be sure to take good 
caré of them, and on October 4th go 
to the meeting and arrange to trade 
together with one merchant if you 
can and get a square deal. A large 
volume of cash trade will bring a 
discount worth thousands of dollars 
each year to 100 Equity families. 

If you have not received your 15 
card, pay on October 4th, and every 
dollar will be used to build up the 
best Farmers’ Union ever started in 
our country. 

NATIONAL PRESIDENT. 

Greenville, Ill., Sept. 19. 





MULLINVILLE FARMERS’ EQUITY 
UNION REPORT. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: It has 


been a long time since I have writ- 
ten anything for the paper. Would 
say we have had an awful dry sum- 
mer for western Kansas, but have 
lots of rain now. Wheat sowing is 
in full blast and lots of wheat up. 
Ground is in fine shape for seeding. 

We bought and took possession of 
our elevator the 1st of May, and up 
to now we have taken in about 150,000 
bushels of wheat and have done well. 
The books show a good profit. Have 
handled lots of coal, hay, corn and 
oats. 

We would like to buy two or three 
cars of apples and potatoes and cab- 
bage. If any reader of the RURAL 
WORLD has any of these articles for 
sale please write me if in reach of 
us. We have about 125 members of 
the Equity Union, and are moving 
along nicely. We have a first-class 
manager. He has kept the books in 
good shape so that it does not take 
long to audit them. We think that 
with a $2,000 patronage we will pay 
back $100 to the stockholder. 

W. F. SNYDER, Secretary. 

Mullinville, Kan. 





100 EQUITY UNION RALLIES. 





We want 100 Equity Union rallies 
on Saturday, October 4. Every Ex- 
change or Local Union ought to send 
printed cards to the members urging 
them to come and bring one farmer. 

We expect every member who reads 
this to talk and work for a good at- 
tendance October 4, or on the date 
fixed by your Union. 

Go into town early, see that the 
hall is open and then gather in every 
farmer off the street into the meeting. 

Be sure to take orders for apples, 
eoal, fencing, flour, feed, etc., if you 
have no Exchange started. 

Collect 1914 dues, so that each 
member will get his 1914 card by No- 
vember 1. 

Appoint a committee 
“Trade Agreement” with a merchant 
for dry goods, groceries, hardwars, 
farm machinery, etc. A large volume 
of cash trade will give each member 
a nice discount. Each member must 
have his 1914 card to show good 
standing in the Union. 

Be sure to take goOd care of that 
card. 7 

Many of our members have their 
1914 cards. 

Your delegates to our annual meet- 
ing in Denesmore Hotel, Kansas City, 
December 17, will have one vote for 
every live member in his Local Un- 
ion. Live members are those who 
have their 1914 cards. 

Every Local Union can get 10 new 
members October 4 if all will work to- 
gether. 

We have doubled our membership 
in 1913, and we must double up every 
year till we have one million mem- 
bers who will stick. 

Remember, Saturday, October 4. 

Cc. O DRAYTON. 


to make a 








Editor RURAL WORLD: In the 
early ’60’s the muskrats were very 
plentiful in the lakes and ponds in 
Southern Illinois, and the old class 
of muskrat hunters speared them with 
a spear through the ice when the ice 
was just thick enough to hold a man 
up. When the ice was right they 
called ten or fifteen men with their 
hatchets and spears and a jug of 
whiskey, then they were ready for 
the hunt. The muskrats’ houses 
stood very close together and some 
were very large. They would ad- 
vance and form a ring around the 
houses, and some would get on top of 
them, tear them up and stick their 
spears down, and as the rats ran out 
the men on the ice would spear them, 
and then cut a hole in the ice to get 
them out. They would get 50 or 100 
rats and two or three drunken men. 
The writer was a newcomer in this 
part of the state, but was inclined to 
want to hunt, too, but my neighbors 
said you don’t know anything about 
rat hunting, so I went down one day 
with my brother Jasper Morgan, to 
watch those old hunters and learn 
something about hunting. We soon 
learned that two men with traps and 
no whiskey could catch more rats 
than all the ten or fifteen could, but 
those old fellows told us that we 
had better come and work awhile 
with them and learn how to catch 
rats before we started in the busr 
ness, but we went home and got two 
dozen traps, went to the lower end 
of the lake. We cut holes in the ice 
over the runs or trails, planted two 
dozen traps, then went to the rat 
houses with our spears, scared them 
out and caught ten. Then we went 
to some of the small houses and 
scared them back to the larger ones, 
and caught eight more, and their hides 
were not injured by spearing. So we 
kept this up till noon, then the ice 
melted and the old hunters had to 
quit and carry out their rats, while 
we went home, had our dinner, 
When the ice was gone we took our 
duck boat and long rubber boots, put 
the rats in the boat and pulled them 
to shore. We had two boat loads 
and enough to keep us busy the next 
day skinning and stretching hides, 
The ice melting did not stop us. We 
used our long rubber boots and duck 
boat and trapped every day, placing 
our traps in their runs and scaring 
them out of the large houses, then 
seare them back. They will always 
follow the trail under water, and go- 
ing out and returning you will -catch 
quite a lot. During February and 
March there was not much ice, and 
the old hunters could not catch many, 
and through those two months we 
caught the most, and February and 
March furs always brought the best 
price. Then we always took good 
care of our furs and stretched them 
good and sold at the right time, and 
generally got from two and a half to 
five cents on the hide more than the 
old hunters. 

Then came Pat Murphy and Gus 
Albright, backed by Bill Harris of the 
Round Top Market of St. Louis, Mo. 
They were going to show us how to 
trap rats and coons and shoot ducks. 
They would set a dozen traps at night 
and spend all the next day hunting 
for them, and peeling their game if 
they had any, and Pat Murphy could 
not kill as many ducks as he could 
eat. My brother and I were hunting 
and trapping for the money there was 
in it, and we studied the business. 
We made some very large catches. 
We took in 75 muskrats in one day 
and skinned and stretched them the 
next. We bought all the fur that we 
could get, but there was so much 
that was spoiled in handling. But 
now those lakes and ponds that used 
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The All-the Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


The most wonderful, varied and 
valuable group of mineral springs 
in America, Splendid big up-to- 
date hotels, boarding .. rtments 
and bath houses, ckly and 
cheaply reached by the 


Address yay Rm By 
Excelsior 58 abash Agent. 
J. D. gg ttre 


ST. LOUIS. 








to afford us so much hunting and 
trapping are all fine corn fields, with 
a fine crop of corn growing on them. 

Plenty of dry weather; creeks dry, 
wells and cisterns going dry. Every- 
body is through breaking wheat 
ground. A large acreage will be 
sown this fall. 

Good wishes to everybody and the 
RURAL WORLD in particular. 

R. B. MORGAN. 


Rockwood, Ill., Sept. 8, 1913. 





GENERAL REVIEW OF CROPS. 





The month of August was unfavor- 
able for crop development in the 
United States, the composite condi- 
tion of all crops September 1 being 
10.1 per cent below average condi- 
tions on September 1 of recent years 
(mostly ten-year averages), whereas 
on August 1 conditions were 6.2 per 
cent below the August 1 average. 
Compared with a year ago, prospects 
at this time are about 12.2 per cent 
poorer. Last year crop prospects 
steadily improved as the season ad- 
vanced, final outturn being the largest 
on record; on the other hand, this 
year prospects to September i have 
tended to decline with the advance 
of the season. 

The number of stock hogs in the 
country September 1 is estimated to 
be about the same as a year ago. 
Condition 91.8 per cent of 10 year 
average. 

The acreage of clover for seed is 
estimated to be 4.2 per cent more 
than last year. 

Indications are for a total produc- 
tion of all cereals of 111,484,000 tons 
or 20.1 per cent less than last year, 
1.4 per cent more than 1911, 10.8 per 
cent less than 1910. 

Potato prospects are for 22.8 per 
cent less than last year, 10.9 per cent 
more than 1911, and 6.9 per cent less 
than 1910. 

Potato prospects are for 22.8 per 
cent less than last year, 10.9 per cent 
more than 1911 and 6.9 per cent less 
than 1910. 

Hay production is estimated at 
about 12.7 per cent less than last 
year, 15.6 per cent more than 1911, 
and 8.5 per cent less than 1910. 





Co-operation spells success when in- 
telligently applied to the needs of the 
farmer. When farmers realize tha? 
co-operation means helping their 
neighbors as well as themselves they 
will have learned a valuable lesson. 
If a farmer thinks he can go it alone 
he will never get anywhere. Work 
together, plan together, stick together 
—unite and stay united and success 





will be yours in abundance, 
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CLASSIFIED 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 


COLUMNS AT THE 


One Cent a Word Each Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 


classified head for 1 cent a word 
count as words. These little ads a 
sults. No ad accepted for less than 


SMALL ADS DO BIG THINGS. 


WANT and 
FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS 





LIVE STOCK. 





LOW RATE OF 


per issue. Initials and numbers 
re read by thousands and give re- 
25 cents, cash to acompany order. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FARMS FOR RENT. 





POSITION WANTED—Mother and 

daughter, highly educated, want to, 
Superintend widower’s home where 
help is kept, or manage hotel. Ad- 
dress Mme. Alphonse, 4767 Westmins- 
ter Pi., St. Louis. 


POSITION WANTED—By widow, as house- 

keeper; age 36; with a little girl, age 10; 
no incumberance. If interested address RU- 
RAL WORLD, 8t. Louis, Mo. 








HELP WANTED. i 


MAN WANTED—A reliable married 
man on dairy farm; good wages. Ap- 
ply to S. S. Hart, Jefferson City, Mo. 


WANTED—Salesmen; best terms; out- 

fit free; cash weekly; expense stock 
free. Something new for agents. Send 
ref. Boonville Nurseries, Boonville, Mo. 
Mo. | 











AGENTS WANTED. 


MEN OR WOMEN WANTED to sell Impe- 
rial Self-Heating Irons, the greatest money 
making proposition before the people. $1,000 | 
easily made the next five months. A postal 
will bring full information. Imperial Sad 
Iron Co., Memphis, Tenn. P. O. Box 90. 


SALESLADIES—Three bright, cap- 

able, to travel, demonstrate and sell 
dealers toilet goods; $25 to $50 per 
week; railroad fare paid. Goodrich 
Sales Co., 701-2 Holland Bidg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 














FARM—580 acres; Greene Co., Mo., %& | 
mile from town; main line of Frisco; 

good soil; good water; 130 acres oak 

timber; remainder in cultivation and 

pasture; good horse and cattle barns; | 
granary; implement shed. all necessary 

machinery; well stocked with Hereford | 
eattle, hogs, horses Will sell with or 
without stock. Owner wishes to retire 

because of age. Write owner, Box 64, 

Bois D’Arc, Mo. 





FARM—Snap for quick sale. No trade; 

no agents. Left alone I must sell; 
160 acres; good land and buildings; on 
river and road; county seat two miles 
north; St. Louis 60 miles east; average 
temperature 55 degrees; rain 42 inches; 
$40 per acre; half cash. easy terms. 
For particulars write at once L. Welday, 
Route 2, Union, Mo. 


PARM—For sale 12 acres; four-room 

house, barn, out buildings, cave, 
never dry spring, well fenced, farm im- 
plements, two horses, two wagons, sur- 
ry, cow, house well furnished, some 
small fruit; four miles 
Springs, Ark., on R. R. 2, all for $1200 
5. E. Haworth, Hot Springs, Ark. 


POR SALE—Three and one-half acres 2 

miles from city, 5 minutes’ walk to 
paved road; half mile to good school; 
7-room house, good outbuildings. J. W. 
Milborn, Salem, Ohio, R. R. 2, Box 118. 


FARM FOR SALE—Listen! 

saie, 16 cultivated, 30 fenced; level, littie 
sand; no overflow; some fruit; joins Cath- 
clic colony; 1% miles Catholic Church; 
$30 per acre, part cash; will pay to investi- 
gate. P. H. Williams, Brian, Mo. 


A SNAP—My farm of 80 acres; al! 

and cross-fenced; 40 acres in pasture; 40 
acres in plow iand; good house, good wel! 
soft water, with windmill; stable for 6 head 
of horses; cow shed, 4 head of cows, chicken 
coop, hog pen; garden fenced with chicken 
wire; some peach trees, cottonwood and lo- 
cust trees all around the house; good storm 
cellar. Address John Ross, Durham, Okla 











40 acres for 





FOR $7,000.00—240-acre farm, fair im- 
provements, 3 miles north. Owner, 
A. M. Cox, Haviland, Kans. 





FARMS FOR SALE—VFifty and sixty dol- 
lars; sod, evergreen “Woodburn,” Clifton 
Station, Virginia 


LAND—For sale, 

275 in bottom, nearly all cleared; 20 acres 
valley, balance rolling, covered with timber; 
price $30 per acre. John Bartee, Golden 
Pond, Ky 


FABM FOR SALE—60 acres, good, level 

land, fenced with 2 wires; all in prairie 
hay; in Oklahoma, Mayes Co. Owner, C. H. 
Bowles, Barnett, Lilinois. 


ARKANSAS LAND FREE—600,000 acres va- 





cant Government !and now open to settle- | 


ment. Booklet with liste, laws, etc. 26c. 
Township map of State, 25c additional. L. E. 
Moore, Little Rock, Ark. 








HONEY FOR SALE. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Honey in case, also in 
cans. Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, 


Kentucky. 





from Hot | 


fenced | 


600 acres Kentucky land; | 


FARM—For rent a farm of 120 acres, 
one mile south of Shatta, Clinton Co., 


Ills.; improvements are large dwelling 
with cellar and cistern, buggy and 
wood shed, a No. 1 smoke house, good 
chicken house, rat and mouse proof 


granary, good well with pump and cov- 
er, barn and stables, a 12-acre pasture, 
large orchard. To rent for one year 
or longer, on compliance with the 
agreement. Stephen Doyle, Centralia, 
Ills., R. R. 4. 











SEED CORN—Bocking orders for pure- 

bred Boone County White seed corn 
of prize winning strains and high 
yields, properly selected, shelled, grad- 
ed and sacked; $2.50 per bushel. R. L. 
Hill, Adenhill, Columbia, Mo. 





CLOVER SEED. 





MAMMOTH SWEET CLOVER FOR SALE— 
Yellow and White; sow in July, August, 

September, again later in the season. Write 

Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, Ky 








ALFALFA SEED. 





FOR SALE—Good Alfalfa Seed, threshed 

from shock; has not been hot. Buy from 
the grower. For sample and prices write: 
D. R. Gorden, Abilene, Kansas. 





JERSEY CALF—$15.00 takes him; was 
daughter 


and crated; if taken on or before Sept. 
12th. L. E. Clement, Peirce City, Mo. 


HAIR SWITCHES AND BRAIDS made 














POTATOES. 
SEED POTATOES—I have several cars of | 
No. 1 Ohio Seed Potatoes for sale after | 
September 20 at $1.00 per bushel on car at 
Ipswich. These seed have been handled | 
with care for eight years. A. L. Jones, 
Ipswich, S. Dak. 
POULTRY. 





GOLDEN WYANDOTTES FOR SALE— 
A few choice vigorous cockerels and 


pullets $2 each, prize winning strain, 
prolific layers Eggs in seasen $2 per 
$15. Orders booked for future deliv- 


ery. Ed. Rost, Cuba, Mo. 
HARRISON’S INTENSIVE POULTRY CUL- 

TURE PLANS—Give every detail) for build- 
ing correctly—The Four-Story Hen House 





($1.00), Hot-Water Oats Sprouter (7bhc), 
Catch and Pass Trap Nest (50c), Automat 
ic Dry-Mash Hopper (35c), Box Sparrow 


Trap (35c), Top-Pour Water Fountain (26c), 
Mite-Trap Roost (25c). To the first person 
in each community, all the above plans wil! 
be sent for $2.75. Address Intensive Pou! 
| try Supply Co., David City, Nebraska. Har 
rison’s volume, “Intensive Poultry Culture,”’ 
25 cts. Information on request. 


| INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS—American, Ene 
lish and White strains of prize-winning 





layers; mating list free. Marian Holt, Sa 
vannah. Mo 
| SHIP YOUR POULTRY, EGGS, BUTTER 


| sales 


dropped Aug. 12th; dam six per cent 
of Goldie’s Best; registered, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


FARM PRINTING—We make a specialty of 

letter heads, envelopes, etc., for farmers 
and stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co. 
{18 N. Third St.. St. Louisa Mo 








of your own cut hair or combings. 
One stem switch 50 cts.; two $1; three 


$1.50. Mrs. Nettie Burns, Selma, Ark. 
LOT FOR SALE OR TRADE—Lot in 


Tuxedo Park; will sell on easy terms 
or will trade for small farm. W. E. 
McFarland, Paris, Mo. 

CALIFORNIA—Do you want information 
about the greatest agricultural state in the 
Union? I furnish reliable information on 
any subject. Two answers, 25c; five for 
50c. Send stamps, coin or money order. E. 
D. Preston, Suite 308, 185 Stevenson street, 
San Francisco. 


WANTED—To know how @ mother can earn 

money in her own home to buy a piano for 
her two girls, that they may become good 
players by her efforts. Bilis G@. Ballinger. 
Floyd, Va 








WHEN THE MIDNIGHT CHOO-CHOO 

Leaves for Alabam; Row-Row-Row; 100 
other popular songs, with music; postpaid, 
10 cents. Address BOND MUSIC CO., Lock 
Box 82, Station A. Boston, Mass Your 
money back if you're not satisfied. 














MILKING MACHINE FOR SALE—B. L. K. 

machine, including piping; good as new; 
going out of dairy business. Curd Mitchell, 
Nevada, Mo. 


PRESERVATIVES WHICH KEEP EGGS 

PERFECTLY for over a year are not eas- 
ily found; water-glass will not. Years of 
experiment have proved that eggs packed In 
our solution are in perfect condition for 
two or more years. Impossible when served 
with strictly fresh to detect the difference, 
poached or otherwise cooked; three harm- 
less ingredients used. Pack now for winter 
Guaranteed formula 25¢c. Mrs. E 
A. Season, Kent, Ohio. 


“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER- 
MINATED. 

poisons or traps neede!i. Learn 

and keep them away forever 

Sure, yet perfectly harmiess except to ro- 

dents. Secret originally cost $100, but we 

will send it postpaid for only 25c.”’ 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. 1 will send you the gen 
aine recipe for this RAT AND MICE Ex 
terminator (which I know to be O K) and 
20 fine assorted postcards for 12c. This isa 
Bargain. Address Milton B.ss, 4421 17th 
Ave., Rock Island. Hilinots. 


NEW 1913 EDITION. 
Government Farms Free.—Our 1913 official 
182-page book, “Free Government Land,”’ de- 
scribes every acre in every county in the 
United States. It contains township and 
section plats, Maps, Tables and Charts show- 
ing inches rainfall annually, elevation above 
sea level by counties. The New Three-year 
Homestead Law approved June 6, 1912, the 
820-acre Homestead, Desert, Timber and 
Stone, Coal, Pre-emption, Scrip, Mining and 
other government land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without liv- 
ing on it. Application blanks, United States 
Patent. All about Government Irrigation 
Projects and map showing location of each. 
Real Estate Tax Laws of each state, area in 
square miles, capital and population and 
other valuble informtion. Price 60 cents. 
postpaid. Address Colman’s Rural World. 
be sent with new 
or renewal subscription to Rural World for 





No cats, 
the secret 




















Bob sow, $15 each; one good boar pig of the 
same breeding, an excellent 
one very promising fal) gilt by 
Last, out of a Top Notcher Again sow, $25; 


calves, lambs, wool, etc., to Harry M | This valuable book will 
Shanks Com. Co., 816 N. Fourth st., St 
Louts. Refs.: International Bank 1.00. 
| 
SWINE. 
ADENHILL DURKOCS—Four good, stretchy | 
April gilts, by Col. Orion M., out of Col. | 


prospect, $15 


a few bred gilts, safe in pig to My Col.’s 
| Pilot Wonder. R. L. Hill, Adenhill, Colum- | 
bia, Mo. 


POLAND CHINA BOAKS—The undersigned 

has eleven extra fine Poland boars for sale 
ranging in weight from 100 to 150 pounds 
age from 4 to 6 months. Thos. Tucker 
Brewer, Mo. 





ice. also my herd boar from a good 
| strain of biood. For particulars and 
| price, write to me. Frank E. Ketcham, 
| R. 4, Haviland, Kans. 


SHEEP. 
| FOR SALE—75 Registered Rambouillet 





ewes, also 20 yearling rams; will sell | 


all or part. W. E. McFarland, Paris, Mo 
| FOR SALE OR TRADE—Registered Shrop 


| shire buck and sheep of all ages; for sale 
at reasonable prices. J. W. Caldwell, Wash 
ington, Mo., R. No. 2. 


| RAM—A splendid Dorset ram, three years 


| old, out of Jo. E. Wing’s herd, a No. 1 
| breeder; heavy-boned, well proportioned al! 
| over; can’t use him any longer; will! sel! 


| him right; here is a bargain. C. N. Sheiton, 


Crocker, Mo. 





COTSWOLD BUCKS FOR SALE—! have 
| for sale some Cotswold bucks of 
| good quality and at reasonable prices. 
Write your wants. Paul Woods, Car- 
linville, 111. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE SHEEP—Both 

Bexes: yearlings and twos. Special prices. 
Write for particulars or come and see them. 
J. E. Cramer, Sarcoaie, Mo. 


Lafollette’s | 








NOTES FROM AN ILLINOIS FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our drouth 
which lasted more than four months, 
| relieved occasionally by a shower, has 
been ended by good rains. We can 
now—Sept. 18—plow with some satis- 
faction for the first time since the 
| first of June. 
| The rains caught a great many peas 
| down, and some to cut. Most of the 

wheat would have been sown by the 
|25th, but for continued showers. 
More corn is being cut than usual, 
|}and some report a good many chinch 
| bugs. They have done no damage 
| here for ten years or more, and we 
are hoping that in some way they 
may be destroyed this winter, 

We did not get moisture enough to 
sow that patch of alfalfa till Sept, 12, 
which was a mopth late, but we may 
have a favorable Fall so that it may 
get root enough to stand the Winter. 

Our County Fair was very good 
considering drouth, heat and dust. | 
| was superintendent of Farm Products, 
and my judge said we had a much 
better display than in Blank county 
in the black land, where he judged 
also. 


—to be on committee to audit Clatins 
against the Fair Board, and it aj 
shakes one’s faith in humanity to see 
how men try to rob us. Twenty-four 
dollars for blowing out six 
stumps. One man tried to charge tg 
$14 for hauling manure that my man 
would have hauled in half a day; apa 
so on down the list. 

I sometimes think Shakespeare wag 
not far wrong when he said, “To he 
honest, as this world goes is to be one 
man picked out of ten thousand.” 

I saw a neighbor hunting seed corn 
the other day, and while the field wi} 
make 40 bushels, or more, it was 
pretty sorry looking seed. I wrote 
Mr. Lyon to save me some 1912 seed, 
but will send him a check soon and 
tell him to send me the best in the 
shop; believing him to be “one of 
Shapespeare’s ten thousand.” 
AGRICOLA, 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS, 


By C. D. Lyon. 
Ginseng, Mo. I cannot give the ad- 
dress of any parties having seed or 
plants for sale. Perhaps Dr. J, ¢ 
Whitten, Columbia, Mo., can, or those 
having them should advertise. 

Acid Phosphate, Ark. Write Direc. 
tor Experiment Station, Fayetteville, 
Ark., for address of dealers. There 
are phosphate mines in your state 
and you should be able to procure the 
goods at a moderate price, say $1 for 
each per cent, per ton. 

Seed Rye, Mo. Rye is out of the 
market here, as the corn crop {fs 
short and those who grew rye are 
using it as a substitute for corn in 
hog feeding. Your hardware or seed 
dealer should be able to get it for 
you. 

Kaffir Corn, Mo. Yes, I think that 
it would be a good plan to plant a 
few acres of this on every farm every 
year. In dry years such as this, kaffir 
corn will make more bushels per acre 
than corn, and it is of practically the 
same feeding value. We grew none 
this year and have no seed, but any 
seed man can furnish it. 

WHAT DO YOU DO TO MEET COM. 
PETITION AND BEST YOUR 
COMPETITOR? YOU GO 
HIM ONE BETTER. 

That is just what George Hess, the 
popular and courteous hog salesman 
of the Hess Commission Co. did 
George is general manager of this 
company and has proved his ability 
and knowledge of the shippers’ needs 
by fulfilling their every desire with 
the famous “Hess service that serves,” 
a satisfying service that George 8 
diligently worked for. George is the 
youngest commission man in the field, 
which is evidently responsible for the 
“pep” and “go” he displays in band 
ling his enormous hog business. Mr. 
Hess has spent 12 years’ active ser 
ice in the hog department, gaining ti 
first experience under his father’s 
tuition. His father, Chas. O. Hess 
was the most successful cattlemal 
these yards could boast until his health 
failed, but if his present condition 
improves we believe it a sure indi: 
cation of his return to the saddle and 
onee again handle the reigns of i 
native cattle department. This 
be a boon to his former cattle det 
ers, who were loyal Hess supporte® 
While Mr. Chas. OQ, Hess will ae 
make a statement, he closes one @* 
and looks wise. Look up the 8 
Commission Company's add on page & 





We print in our Small Ad. eolumi® 
this week the first seed corn a 
tisement for the coming season. 








It is also my fortune—good or baé 


ter take time by the forelock. 
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